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HE activities of the Ku Klux Klan 
deserve nothing but condemna- 
tion. They represent mob law in its 
most cowardly form and they strike 
at the roots of democracy. But the 
large growth of the organization dur- 
ing the past year or two, and espe- 
cially the attention which it is now 
giving to the foreign-born, have a sig- 
nificance which it would be folly to 
blink. The Ku Klux Klan evidently 
means to take the lead in repulsing 
foreign invasions which it holds are 
undermining the longstanding tradi- 
tions of this country—a _ curious 
anomaly certainly, when one consid- 
ers its unsportsmanlike procedure 
and the fact that sportsmanship is 
one of our best and most ancient of 
traditions. Athough expressed in 
brutal and cowardly fashion, the 
feeling behind this particular phase 
of the movement is undoubtedly 
shared by increasing numbers of 
orderly, respectable citizens. In some 
way—some orderly, law-abiding way 


—Americanism as it has been known 
during the past half-century must be 
preserved from the loose sort of inter- 
nationalism which all but became the 
vogue a year or two ago. 


i or feeling is something quite dif- 

ferent from the 100 per cent. 
Americanism which served as the 
cheap boast of the unthinking during 
the war. It represents the deliberate 
conclusion of many who are alarmed 
at the apparent ease with which, in the 
guise of humanitarian ideals, great 
volumes of destructive sentiment can 
be worked up. So-called “liberals” 
have been agitating in righteous 
ardor for the merging of nations into 
One Big Union. By such a high- 
sounding phrase as the “brotherhood 
of man” they have so played on the 
sympathies of large groups of per- 
sons throughout the country as to 
obliterate the choiceness of our tra- 
ditions and the great benefits which 
America, working in her own way, 
has bestowed on the masses of enter- 
prising immigrants to these shores. 
They actually succeeded in inculcat- 
ing an inverted snobbery towards 
these humble newcomers. The feeling 
grew that what mattered was not 
what we thought of such foreigners 
in our midst, but what they thought 
of us, forgetting that we were holding 
out opportunities undreamed of in the 
Old World. The Ku Klux Klan is an 
organization which the best senti- 
ment in this country will ultimately 
destroy; let there be quite as de- 
termined a stand taken against the 
noisy soft-heads who give the Ku 
Klux Klan some excuse for existence. 


7 great hardships of immigrants 

under the new law which Rep- 
resentative Siegel referred to in his 
letter to President Harding are so 
distressing as to call for immediate 


action in straightening out this tangle. 
The fact that a girl of ten years of 
age, having no relatives left in her 
native country, was not permitted to 
land and join her father, but was 
ordered to be deported, because 
Poland’s quota was filled, is in itself 
proof enough that the workings of 
the law should be modified at once. 
President Harding, whose humane 
feelings were naturally stirred by this 
instance, puts the blame in large meas- 
ure upon dishonest steamship agents. 
These we have had to reckon with 
for years, and it is to be hoped that 
the responsibility for accepting emi- 
grants on their ships will be taken 
from them entirely. What is, of 
course, needed is Governmental con- 
trol at the Consulates. There has 
been talk of this. Why is it not put 
into effect before increasing hard- 
ships and indignities are suffered by 
those least able to stand them? If 
there are serious obstacles to such a 


system, the public should know of 
them. 


ELF-DETERMINATION is a 

beautiful principle; but most dis- 
interested persons will admit that 
with very few exceptions it must be 
qualified in practice. Mr. Lloyd 
George is always harking back to the 
great American test and limitation 
of the principle. But if the principle 
is to have only limited application in 
the relations of southern Ireland to 
Great Britain, then logically it should 
be allowed to have only limited appli- 
cation in the relations of Ulster to 
southern Ireland. That is a very 
plausible Sinn Fein argument. On 
the other hand, if Ireland is entitled 
to absolute independence, why, by the 
same token, so is Ulster entitled abso- 
lutely to determine her own destiny. 
To urge that northern and southern 
Ireland are racially one and racially 
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distinct from England or that Ire- 
land and Ulster should be politically 
united, because they are of the same 
island, and should be politically sep- 
arated from England because Britain 
and Ireland are different isles, are 
also arguments easily pricked. 


CCORDING to Mr. St. John Ervine 
(as quoted in the New York 
Times), it is the “considered policy” 
of the Sinn Fein leaders to “expatri- 
ate Ulster Unionists if they are not 
prepared to submit to the establish- 
ment of a republic.” Mr. Ervine once 
asked de Valera what he would do if 
the Ulster Protestants should refuse 
union with southern Ireland in a re- 
public, and de Valera replied: “Ulster 
people may elect to do one of two 
things; they may stay in Ireland, in 
which event they must accept the Re- 
public, or they may leave Ireland, in 
which event we will compensate them 
for their property.” Ervine then goes 
on to tell how his forebears have lived 
in County Down for over 300 years; 
and by way of contrast he points out 
that de Valera is an American citizen 
born of a Spanish father and an Irish 
mother, that Griffith is a Welshman, 
and that sundry other prominent Sinn 
Feiners are Englishmen born. The 
author of “John Ferguson” concludes 
with the following vigorous lan- 
guage: 

An appreciable number of the most eminent 
persons in the Sinn Fein movement are men 
who are either not Irish at all or only partly 
so. De Valera is not even Irish in any legal 
interpretation of nationality, and the first act 


of the Irish republic, if it were established, 
would probab ly have to be the granting of let- 


ters of naturalization to its President. Yet 
de Valera, a citizen of the United States, tells 
members of my family, with an unbroken rec- 
ord of at least 300 years’ domicile in one 
county of Ulster, that they must either submit 
to his authority or clear out of their homes. 
If you will pardon me for saying such a thing, 


we will see him damned first. 


So the Sinn Feiners will do well to let 
the racial argument alone. The fact 
is that in politics logic is no go, as 
political doctrinaries have invariably 
found to their ultimate cost. 


A REPORT from Washington in- 

dicates that Belgium and the 
Netherlands are likely to be invited 
to send representatives to the Con- 
ference on Limitation of Armament 
to participate in the discussions as 
far as Pacific and Far Eastern ques- 


tions are concerned. Of the wisdom 
and justice of this there can be little 
doubt. The Conference can not ignore 
the importance of the Dutch colonial 
empire in the Pacific and the Belgian 
industrial enterprises and conces- 
sions in China. Indeed, it would be 
difficult to correlate the interests of 
Holland and Belgium to the general 
settlement sought without the infor- 
mation and advice their representa- 
tives can give, and to dispose of them 
off-hand, without granting a hearing 
to the parties chiefly concerned, 
would not accord with our ideas of 
what is fair and just. 


| pressure which Japan is ex- 

erting to force an immediate 
settlement of the Shantung question 
with China is unfortunate. It ap- 
pears as if the Mikado’s Govern- 
ment were overanxious to clean up 
certain troublesome odds and ends in 
great haste so as to present them to 
the Conference as faits accomplis, in 
the hope that inconvenient discussion 
of them may not be reopened. Such 
a course of action is likely to preju- 
dice Japan’s case, and we are glad 
that the Peking Government has in- 
sisted on postponing pourparlers. It 
is a matter which ought not to be 
settled hastily and privately in ad- 
vance of the meeting before which it 
should properly be brought and at 
which the interests of China are more 
likely to be protected. On the other 
hand, if Japan would display the same 
promptness and energy in withdraw- 
ing her troops from Siberia, we be- 
lieve she would, in the words of Kim’s 
mentor, “achieve merit,” and come 
into the Conference with greater 
strength and influence. 


{ oe Parisian press, though on the 

whole cordial to the idea of the 
Washington Conference, does not 
minimize the difficulties which con- 
front it and especially the French 
delegation; nor does it forbear the 
familiar and often delightful Gallic 
malice in treating the subject. Li- 
berté, it would appear from the fol- 
lowing translation in the New York 
Times, has not “caught on” to the 
American idea: 


The case is simple. England and France 
have accords with Japan. Thanks to these 


treaties, which provide for protection for 
India and English and French possessions in 
the Far East, they ran no risk during the war. 
The Japanese alliance has rendered incontest- 
able services. 

Naturally there had to be recompenses and 
this was done at the expense of China. 

It is here that the United States intervenes. 
“it special interests are recognized for Japan 
in China,” say .‘mericans, “there will no 
longer be security or peace in the Orient. It 
means naval construction to the limit. We ask 
of the European powers in the name of the 
services we rendered during the war to join 
with us in signifying to Japan that it ought 
to respect the principle of the open door in 
China and to give up the idea of supremacy 
there.” Thus Japan asks us to pay for her 
services at the expense of China and the United 
States asks us to pay for hers at the expense 
of Japan. 

They place us between two ingratitudes and 
two dangers. In offending Japan we compro- 
mise the security of our Asiatic possessions. 
In offending the United States we expose our- 
selves to too quick a demand to pay back the 
dollars we borrowed. 

As to President Harding’s pro- 
posed association of nations, Liberté 
has this to say: 


The old dream! Unfortunately Mr. Wilson 
tried to realize it under the form of the League 
of Nations, into which the United States has 
refused to enter. Some other solution must be 
found, and we must bear in mind that a Pacific 
conference will have for every one grave con- 
sequences. 


NE object of the Conference is to 
remove such embarrassments 
and misconceptions as those indicated 
in the first quotation above. Of 
course, the United States is not going 
to ask the European Powers to side 
with us “in the name of the services 
we rendered during the war,” but in 
the name of justice and the world’s 
welfare. We are not dickering. An- 
other object of the Conference is to 
restore the world’s self-confidence 
and faith to the point of acceptance 
of the idea of a new association of 
nations; an association limited by 
prescriptions of common-sense—not 
too, too Utopian. The Temps learns 
from its Tokyo correspondent that 
Japan contemplates a protest at the 
Washington Conference against the 
French Indo-Chinese tariff wall 
against Japanese goods. The Temps 
thinks this a timely warning to 
France to be wary of backing Amer- 
ica at the Conference. That embar- 
rassment again! Though we may 
often disagree with the views of the 
Parisian press on the Washington 
Conference, on one important point 
we heartily agree with it. To min- 
imize the difficulties and embarrass- 
ments which confront the Confer- 
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ence, to cry down discussion of them 
as obstructive to the aims of the Con- 
ference, seems to us extremely un- 
wise. 


THe Burgenland (thus recently 

named by the new Austrian Gov- 
ernment), a district in the northwest 
corner of old Hungary with a popula- 
tion of about 350,000, was given to 
Austria by the treaties of Trianon 
and St. Germain. From what we can 
gather, there are no juster clauses in 
any of the post-war treaties; for the 
population is overwhelmingly Teuton 
(Austrian), and the economic and 
cultural relations of the district have 
been since time out of mind chiefly 
with Vienna. But a considerable 
force of Hungarian troops under 
Colonel Lehar, brother of the com- 
poser, has (nominally against the 
orders of the Budapest Government, 
but undoubtedly with its connivance) 
strictly held the country for Buda- 
pest. It will be recalled how Charles 
of Hapsburg made Steinamanger the 
headquarters for his little coup and 
proposed to use Lehar’s force for his 
purposes. In fact, Lehar’s occupa- 
tion was a little fait accompli. Hith- 
erto the Austrians have not been able 
to muster the spunk to go in and pos- 
sess themselves of their right. But 
in the past fortnight they have es- 
sayed to do this. The result is not 
clear. According to one report, the 
Hungarian troops have been with- 
drawn, except from a small section 
held as security for financial claims 
against Austria. According to an- 
other report, terrorist bands of Hun- 
garians hold Oedenburg and other 
places and are fighting the Austrian 
gendarmes. Another report states 
that Czechoslovakia has massed a di- 
vision near Pressburg ready to go in 
and help the Austrians. Of course, 
Vienna has appealed to the Allies. 
The Burgenland, so rich in wheat, 
cattle, vegetables, and fowls, is of im- 
mense importance to impoverished, 
starving Austria. The Esterhazys, 
Szechenyis, Palffys, and other great 
Hungarian families have large estates 
in Burgenland, and pressure from 
those quarters is perhaps largely re- 
sponsible for Hungarian resistance 
to treaty fulfillment. 


i a letter recently sent to L’Hu- 

manité of Paris, Chicherin, Com- 
missar of Foreign Affairs of Soviet 
Russia, evidently for the purpose of 
reassuring the French Communists, 
who, like all Communists, must be 
a little bewildered by recent Musco- 
vite tactics, expresses himself as 
follows: “It is false to pretend that 
we have changed, or that we have 
abandoned our tenets.” “The revolu- 
tionary consciousness of the workers 
of the whole world not having yet at- 
tained the height after which” the 
Muscovites are striving, to quote 
Lenin, Moscow must, says Chicherin 
in substance, go slow, must enter into 
temporary relations with capitalistic 
states. Further, he writes: 


Statesmen the most far-seeing of the capital- 
istic world, those of England, have understood 
for some time that they will never succeed in 
crushing us by force of arms. They hope to 
tame us by commerce. That is Lloyd George’s 
idea. We have, then, taken the bait. But our 
way is not that of Lloyd George. Both of us 
want trade but we differ on future results. We 
await disintegration of the capitalist system; 
Lloyd George awaits our conversion. 


In other words, Moscow proposes to 
use outside capitalism to rehabilitate 
Russia, and in the meantime will use 
the opportunity presented by free in- 
tercourse to promote revolution and 
so ultimately to overthrow capitalism. 
Chicherin, Lenin, and others have 
said the same thing in substance be- 
fore, but we have never seen it put so 
elegantly. Therefore—and here is an 
exquisite specimen of Muscovite logic 
—“I do not think France will gain 
anything by staying sulking outside. 
If the French lose out, let them 
blame Clemenceau and Millerand.” 
To put it in other words: “Come in, 
France, the water’s fine. Come in and 
get drowned with the rest of ’em.” 


sie extraordinary increase in 

crime of the professional sort, 
together with the apparent inability 
of the forces of law to cope with it, 
is an alarming phenomenon. That it 
is not sporadic is evidenced by the 
daily grist of burglaries, robberies, 
and frauds in the press, by overflow- 
ing police-court blotters, and by the 
increased rates of burglary and in- 
demnity insurance. Concerning its 
causes Collier’s publishes a startling 
article under the caption of “The 
Sober Crook,” in which an ex-crim- 


inal records his views on the situ- 
ation. These, while they may be 
somewhat exaggerated and one-sided, 
are calculated to shock the com- 
placent, and deserve careful consid- 
eration. His case, in brief, is that 
with prohibition has come an entirely 
new problem in handling the criminal. 
Eighty per cent. of all major crimes 
are committed by professionals. 
Liquor, though it may cause some 
crimes of violence and passion, does 
not make criminals. In the past it 
undid them, for the professional 
criminals gathered in drinking-places 
not only to plot, but also to spend the 
proceeds of their crimes. The police 
knew where to find them, and in 
liquor they betrayed themselves and 
their pals. To-day the sober criminal 
is not only more efficient in crime, but 
he lives in respectable apartments, 
where detection is next to impossible. 
The police are all at sea and must de- 
velop some entirely new method. At 
present they are helpless, and the 
criminal is reaping a rich harvest in 
well-nigh complete immunity. 


EHOLD the new American aris- 
tocracy! We have seen it com- 

ing for some time past. The two new 
sources of great and sudden wealth, 
movies and bootlegging, were sure to 
produce a choice flower. What social 
capers are beyond the reach of such 
fabulous riches? Furs and jewels 
and limousines have become the order 
of the day. The doings of the élite 
are no longer things to be dreamed of 
and read about. They pale before the 
glitter of the newer sort, which is 
spread before the delighted eyes of 
every shop girl. But there had been 
just the feeling that all this was not 
quite the real thing; it was merely 
the spectacle of showy persons going 
through the motions of aristocracy. 
Now we know that we were mis- 
taken. The space given in the press 
to the domestic difficulties of formerly 
accepted social leaders is more than 
equalled by the space given to the 
irregular conduct of a leader of the 
newer set. After all, it requires the 
airing of scandal to determine social 
status. What a high type of aristoc- 


racy the movies and bootlegging can 
produce in collaboration. 
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The Backbone of the 


Conference 


Fd week we dwelt at length on 
what seems to be the most seri- 
ous obstacle to the success of the 
Conference on Limitation of Arma- 
ment, the Prussianistic attitude of 
Japan toward international relations. 
Japan is not to be blamed for this 
attitude, which is the natural and 
logical result of her history and de- 
velopment since her emergence from 
seclusion and entrance into world 
affairs, but it is an objective fact to 
be reckoned with. This attitude must 
be considerably changed if the Con- 
ference is to achieve real success in 
its avowed purposes. Nor is such a 
change to be looked for unless the 
other nations convince Japan of the 
sincerity of their own aims toward 
a better world order and give evi- 
dence of this by redressing past 
wrongs and eschewing imperialist 
aims in the Far East for the future. 
To utter pious resolves and promises 
and to express devotion to the prin- 
ciple of the open door in China, while 
retaining in toto the fruits of their 
previous aggression, can only inspire 
greater suspicion in Japan of their 
motives and intentions. 

While this, in our opinion, is the 
most important obstacle, there are 
many other less serious ones. Most 
of these, while vexatious and trouble- 
some, are superficial and should yield 
to treatment once the issues are un- 
derstood. Thus we note with regret 
a shocking confusion of mind and 
lack of unity in the press and opinion 
of our own country. We are disap- 
pointed to see that so sane a journal 
as the San Francisco Argonaut still 
regards the purpose of the Confer- 
ence as disarmament, and in a long 
editorial expresses the view that, since 
this is doomed to failure, it “will 
leave the world in a worse position 
than if the Conference had never been 
held; for in such case the conferees 
will part after having sown through- 
out the earth the dragon’s teeth of 
distrust. They convene to disarm, 
and if unsuccessful will part to arm, 
and the suspicions excited by the 
failure will increase the extent and 


the rapidity of subsequent arma- 
ment.” Surely this counsel of de- 
spair indicates a failure to take into 
account a very real advance in public 
opinion that has come with the ex- 
perience of the great war. The big 
fact to be noted is that to-day the 
great Powers, with the possible ex- 
ception of Japan, are thinking in 
terms of peace and not of war. We 
are also disappointed to read the 
statement given out by Richard Lin- 
thicum, as director of publicity of the 
Democratic National Committee, 
which displays an attitude of obstruc- 
tive partisan criticism. Mr. Linthi- 
cum takes the ground that the Con- 
ference was reluctantly called by men 
who were unsympathetic toward dis- 
armament or world peace, and makes 
the criticism that “the simple ques- 
tion of disarmament has been com- 
plicated by the injection of purely 
diplomatic Asiatic questions which 
can only operate against speedy and 
successful results.” We can not be- 
lieve that any considerable number 
of Democratic leaders share in so 
superficial a view or are willing to 
assume responsibility before the pub- 
lic for such obstructionist tactics. 
Much of this sort of criticism in 
various quarters is to be attributed 
to the resentment of convinced 
League of Nations supporters who 
have wrongly interpreted the sum- 
moning of the Conference as a scheme 
to institute a rival league. It is diffi- 
cult, indeed, to reason with people 
who cherish this obsession, but we 
recommend to their attention the ex- 
cellent analysis of the subject pre- 
sented by Mr. French Strother in the 
September issue of the World’s Work. 
In this he points out that the funda- 
mental difference between the Paris 
Conference which produced the Cov- 
enant of the League of Nations and 
the Washington Conference was that 
the former undertook 
to erect to order a permanent machinery to 
produce permanent peace; while the idea at 
Washington is to find, by conscious practice 
upon the problems of the present, a method of 
negotiation, so satisfactory to all nations that 
it will come in time to be used on all occasions, 
and that out of its operation will grow what- 
ever machinery is needful to facilitate its use. 
The Paris Idea was that the delegates to the 
Peace Conference could write a Constitution 
of the World, after the manner in which the 


fathers of our country wrote the Constitution 
of the United States. The Washington Idea is 


that the World Constitution must be a growth, 
an evolution of the practice of government on 
a world scale, after the manner in which the 
British Constitution grew and evolved out of 
the practice of government in that one nation. 

While the obstacles to the success 
of the Conference are serious, there 
are positive elements in the situa- 
tion that give encouragement to 
those who hope for substantial 
achievement. Take for example the 
attitude of the English-speaking peo- 
ples. Britain and America have, be- 
yond other nations, an enlarged vision 
of mutuality of interest in worid 
welfare. Their history, geography, 
and political evolution have conduced 
to the widening of their horizon, to 
the elevation of the general and uni- 
versal above the narrow and local. 
It is this attitude, this enlightened 
view, that is the great asset of the 
Conference, but its effectiveness de- 
pends upon the establishment of an 
entente between the two peoples. We 
have often heard it asserted and sel- 
dom denied that America and Eng- 
land between them can guarantee the 
peace of the world. The implication 
is that by their combined power they 
can enforce peace on the world. We 
prefer to place this assumption on a 
sounder basis than that of force. The 
two great branches of the English- 
speaking peoples have it in their 
power, once they are in agreement, 
to set up a standard of justice and 
fair play in international relations 
that no nation may disregard. 

Is such an entente possible? We 
believe that it is, though we do not 
close our eyes to the influences that 
are working against it. Community 
of language, culture, and ideals make 
for mutual respect and understand- 
ing. A hundred years of peace, un- 
broken even by serious differences 
that have arisen from time to time, 
give reason to hope that all future 
disputes will yield to negotiation and 
compromise. That England and the 
British Dominions earnestly desire 
such an entente is strongly evidenced 
by the sentiments unanimously ex- 
pressed at the recent Imperial Con- 
ference in London. 

The influences in this country ad- 
verse to an entente are partly those 
of traditional prejudice, harking 
back to the early days of the Renub- 
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lic and nurtured on unfairly colored 
histories in our schools, and partly 
the agitations carried on by hostile 
national fractions. The former ap- 
pear to be passing as time and educa- 
tion give better perspective. The lat- 
ter, while still capable of causing 
much trouble, have suffered a con- 
siderable eclipse due to their disloy- 
alty during the war. The German 
element must still be on its good be- 
havior. The strong Sinn Fein Irish 
element does not enjoy the sympa- 
thy it formerly did, and if the British 
Government succeeds in effecting a 
peaceful settlement in Ireland, the 
grounds for its appeal to American 
sentiment will be removed. It is a 
good sign that, throughout all, Eng- 
land has kept her temper admirably 
while the tail of the British Lion was 
being twisted, and has tolerantly in- 
terpreted many insolent and hostile 
outpourings as harmless plays in the 
game of local politics. 

In Great Britain there is an ad- 
verse influence really more serious, 
and one to which we call attention 
with reluctance. That is the influ- 
ence of financial interests seeking 
Government support in securing spe- 
cial privileges and unfair advantages 
in foreign fields. We note with re- 
gret the apparent support given to 
the notorious Cassell concession in 
Kwangtung. We can not understand 
the policy that first supported the 
Persian Government in agreeing with 
the Soviet Government in abrogating 
Russian property rights there, and 
then, when these rights had been pur- 
chased from the old owners by Brit- 
ish interests, turning about and de- 
manding that Persia recognize them. 
Most of all, we are shocked that a 
group of unscrupulous financiers 
should have been able to persuade the 
British Government into making with 
Soviet Russia a trade agreement that 
could only result in lowering the 
standards of commercial morality 
and in legalizing robbery and fraud. 
These influences are not only an ob- 
stacle to an Anglo-American entente; 
they strike at the very heart of the 
Conference itself. 

The backbone of the Conference is 
the Anglo-American entente—not an 
alliance, not a conspiracy, not a club 


with which to coerce, but an under- 
standing that will set up the best of 
our joint traditions and ideals as the 
standard to be followed in solving its 
problems. If this entente is achieved, 
no nation will challenge it and no 
nation need fear it. 


Profit and Service 


S everybody knows, although few 
reflect upon such familiar things, 
the business world is composed of 
occupational groups, large and small, 
of which some are engaged in farm- 
ing, some in trade and transporta- 
tion, some in manufacturing, some 
in domestic and personal service, and 
so on to the end of the list. Again, 
within these classes, some are work- 
ing for wages, salaries, fees or com- 
missions, some take their remunera- 
tion in the form of profits; while 
others, standing on the side-lines, as 
it were, draw interest and rents from 
the stake which they have in the 
game. 

Obviously, the organization has 
throughout a two-fold aspect: on the 
one side some sort of activity per- 
formed or service rendered; on the 
other, some. remuneration claimed 
and received by the various partici- 
pants as their portion of the common 
product. Doubtless this immense 
and complicated organization, like all 
things human, is far from perfect, 
in that the output is not so great as 
it might be, and in that the automatic 
apportionment to the various claim- 
ants is not in exact proportion to ser- 
vices rendered. Also, there are 
drones in the hive, and injurious par- 
asites. Finally, there is unemploy- 
ment, poverty, vice, disease, and 
death—strange miseries for a society 
of human beings who have long been 
dreaming of an ideal world. 

The idealists are not all agreed. 
but many of them are now saying that 
the chief cause of trouble is the wrong 
motive which actuates the leaders 
and organizers of industrial society 
who, instead of carrying on business 
for service, are doing it for profit 
first, with service rendered, if any, as 
an incidental by-product. The old 
order, in this view, should be re- 
versed—service should be first, with 


profit, the reward of merit, as a sec- 
ondary consideration. 

Of course, it would not be reason- 
able to demand of business men, 
merely because they receive “prof- 
its,” a standard of conduct higher 
than that of other people, whose re- 
muneration happens to be called by 
another name. The “profits” of 
many farmers, mine-owners, fisher- 
men, merchants, and self-directing 
artisans are much less than the 
“wages” of a locomotive engineer, 
the “salary” of a popular actor, or the 
“fees” of a skilful surgeon. The 
maxim of “service first’’ must be sus- 
ceptible of universal application, as 
the philosopher Kant would say, if it 
is to be a valid rule of conduct in par- 
ticular cases. The artisan, therefore, 
must live up to the ideals of his craft, 
the merchant must work for the good 
of his customers, the physician for his 
patients, the lawyer for his clients. 
the clergymen for the souls in his 
care. In brief, all the members of 
society must work for one another 
and for the whole, or, as Ignatius 
Loyola put it, “Ad majorem Dei glo- 
riam.” 

The mere mention of occupational] 
ideals such as these is enough to prove 
that human beings are not and never 
have been actuated wholly by the de- 
sire for gain. Indeed, the ideal of 
service and mutual help has always 
been held in high esteem. Primitive 
man could not have existed without 
it. The nobility and the rich, by vir- 
tue of their position and pretensions, 
long since adopted the motto of 
noblesse oblige. The professions—- 
notably the Church, medicine, teach- 
ing, and the profession of arms— 
have often, if not usually, placed ser- 
vice first, although material rewards 
have not been altogether ignored. 
The trades, too, have had their ideais 
of craftsmanship; and commerce, 
even, has never been wholly ‘“com- 
mercialized.” All this goes to show 
that human nature has its altruism 
as well as its egoism—if it were not 
so, the attempt to regenerate or even 
improve society would be a hopeless 
task. 

At the same time, the egoism of 
man can not be eradicated, and should 
not if it could. Even idealists must 
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live, and can not be blamed for wish- 
ing to live well. A clergyman may 
be devoted to the Church, and yet not 
despise his stipend; a teacher may 
be absorbed in his work, and yet be 
greatly encouraged by an increase in 
salary; a manufacturer or merchant 
may take his chief satisfaction in 
serving the public, and yet be forced 
to consider price and profit if he 
wishes to remain in business. And as 
for the majority of mankind who, as 
the idealists admit, are ruled by lower 
motives, without the hope of gain or 
the fear of loss, they might not work 
at all—except under compulsion 
from without. 


Just what the idealists mean when 
they say that the thought of profit 
must be set aside is not always clear, 
but many of them point to the ex- 
ample of the state, which carries on 
various activities of service first, 
with slight, if any, regard to profit. 
Public schools are thus conducted, 
also public roads and bridges, river, 
and harbor improvements, public ir- 
rigation works, canals, and even rail- 
ways in certain countries—the total 
cost of the deficits being paid out of 
taxes or other public revenues. But, 
without questioning the vital import- 
ance of public education or other 
state activities, it is obvious that such 
an example is of no value to the pri- 
vate citizen, who can not carry on 
business in that way because he has 
no such reserves as the state can com- 
mand from the taxpayer’s “bottom- 
less purse.” The analogy, therefore, 
is inapplicable, unless it is intendec 
as an argument in favor of state so- 
cialism. 

And if, thinking to supplant pri- 
vate profit by public service, we move 
in the direction of state socialism, it 
will be necessary, sooner or later, to 
draw a line beyond which production 
for service may not go; else the pri- 
vate business men diminishing in 
numbers and ability to pay, as public 
enterprises and deficits and taxes in- 
crease, .will be completely ruined. 
Beyond that line public industries— 
railways, for example—will have to 
be carried on for profit, so as to yield 
a revenue sufficient to defray all 
costs, and leave a surplus for im- 
provements and extensions—other- 


wise public industry will be parasitic 
upon private industry and never able 
to stand on its own feet. 

Applying this argument to private 
business, the conclusion is the same. 
Philanthropists might carry on busi- 
ness for service only, but they would 
have to limit their activities, else 
their funds would be exhausted and 
the service would cease. Practical 
idealists, among whom are some of 
the best business men in the country, 
give precedence to service, the source 
of their revenue, but they see to it 
that revenue is kept well above ex- 
penditure, for, without profit, the 
business would go down. 


The Mandates 


DDRESSING the Assembly of the 
League of Nations on the 8th, 


Lord Robert Cecil, representative for 
South Africa, said: 


As for the mandates, it is doubtful if any 
progress has been made since the last Assem- 
bly. Then we laid down the C mandates. 
After the session the A and B mandates were 
received by the Council. That is just where 
we stand to-day. 

The cause of the delay is not in the Coun- 
cil. It is perfectly clear that the delay has 
been entirely due to the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America. On 
February 23 they protested against definition 
of the mandates without being consulted. On 
March 1 the Council invited the United States 
to discuss with it the terms of the mandates, 
but no reply was ever received. 


Lord Robert proceeded to tell how 
the Council requested the great Allied 
Powers (since the United States re- 
fused to correspond with the Council) 
to ascertain the wishes of the United 
States and report them to the Council. 

Alluding to the Washington note 
on mandates dispatched to the great 
Allied Powers within the last few 
days, Lord Robert said: 


The only objection to be made to the Amer- 
ican demands is that they were not made earlier. 
I say this not for the purpose of criticising the 
United States Government, which is entitled, 
of course, to pursue its own policy, but to call 
the attention of the Assembly to the way in 
which this delay affects the reputation and 
work of the League. 

Everyone must admit that it is desirable that 
the inhabitants of those territories should re- 
ceive the protection designed for them and the 
League can not afford to have it said, largely 
in the very country the Government of which 
has rightly or wrongly caused the delay, that 
this whole talk about mandates is deception, 
merely camouflage for annexation. I urge the 
Council, now that it has the United States pro- 
posals, to proceed immediately with the man- 
date work. Let us proceed fearlessly with our 
work. We shall best achieve the respect and 


support of the peoples of the world if we do 


what is plainly our duty without regard to any- 
thing else. 


We should like to see this matter of 
the Washington Government’s behav- 
ior toward the League Council com- 
pletely cleared up. We ourselves 
have always been dubious about the 
League and still are; but if the Wash- 
ington Government has really be- 
haved as alleged, we could (to bor- 
row the language of the African 
porter in “Excuse Me’’), we could be 
arrested for what we think about that 
behavior. 

The identical note on mandates 
above referred to has not been made 
public in this country, but copies of 
the note received by France have 
been distributed to Assembly dele- 
gates, and from Geneva we get a brief 
of the contents. The note deals at 
greater length and in more detail 
with the subject of “A” and “B” man- 
dates than did the last American note 
on the same subject. It restates our 
position as to the mandated former 
German colonies and, “though the 
United States did not take part in 
the war against Turkey, affirms the 
right to have a voice equal to that of 
any other Power in deciding the man- 
dates over former Turkish posses- 
sions, such as Syria, Mesopotamia, 
and Palestine, because the disposition 
of these mandates was made possible 
only through the victory over Ger- 
many in which the United States 
shared.” 

The note demands rights for our 
nationals in the mandated territories 
equal with those enjoyed by any other 
nationals, including those of the man- 
datary Powers, and “stipulates that no 
mandate shall be agreed to without 
the approval of the American Gov- 
ernment, and that no mandate after 
its approval shall be changed without 
the consent of the American Govern- 
ment’’; it makes certain specific sug- 
gestions as to changes in mandates. 

The demands are all reasonable and 
there is little doubt that Council and 
Assembly will make no _ difficulty 
about subscribing to them. What we 
want to know is: Are Lord Cecil’s 
strictures on our Government justi- 
fied by the facts? Or is there some- 
thing queer, that Cecil does not know 
about, behind the whole business? 
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Great Art Museums 


and Modernism 


i the cable brought the news that 

the Louvre had opened its gal- 
leries to the Dadaists, the National 
Gallery to the Vorticists, and the 
Uffizi to the Futurists, the art lovers 
of the world would be deeply and 
justly shocked. It would be felt that 
through a false liberalism the his- 
toric museums were repudiating their 
immemorial function of representing 
ascertained standards of taste. Here 
in America standards are so feebly 
held that on the whole the Metropoli- 
tan Museum won praise for enterprise 
in exhibiting the works of Matisse, 
Picasso, and other ultra-modernist 
painters alongside those of their re- 
cent predecessors. At last a tardy 
protest enlivens the dead season in 
the shape of an anonymous memorial 
castigating the modernist painters 
and the Metropolitan Museum for 
showing them. The protest is writ- 
ten in a strange jargon and in terms 
of vehemence which hurt its cause. 
It does, however, raise quite sharply 
the real issue—What is the business 
of a great museum with contempo- 
rary art and especially with its more 
radical expressions? 

If precedent has any weight what- 
ever, a great museum has simply no 
business at all with contemporary 
art, and, asking pardon for the Irish- 
ism, even less business with contemp- 
orary art of a radical or eccentric 
sort. 

We are not speaking of small pro- 
vincial museums which have no funds 
reaching to the purchase of accredi- 
ted masterpieces, and which are nec- 
essarily, in the absence of other local 
exhibitions, largely concerned with 
the art of the moment. We are rather 
considering the duty of such museums 
as those of Boston and New York. 
Here we say unqualifiedly that it is 
unfortunate that either concerns it- 
self with contemporary art, while for 
either to deal with that art which is 
modernistic by reason of its radical- 
ism shows a complete misconception 
of the true function of a great mus- 
eum. This quite irrespective of the 
question whether modern art is fine 


or the contrary, or modernistic art 
depraved or vitally progressive. 

The business of a great museum is 
to represent ascertained standards— 
whatever consensus of taste has 
grown out of experience. Such 
standards are themselves shifting, 
but, as compared with opinion about 
contemporary art, they are relatively 
fixed. In any case they represent the 
funded taste of the past, which is all 
the authority we seem to have in mat- 
ters esthetic. If a museum fails to 
maintain these standards or obscures 
them by sharing in the struggle of 
the modern schools, it sorely impairs 
that leadership in taste which is its 
very reason for being. 

We wish to do justice to the argu- 
ment for the contrary policy. It is 
twofold — financial and_ political. 
When a good Winslow Homer marine 
could have been bought from the 
the painter for five thousand dollars 
or less, why wait till he has been dead 
ten years and the price has risen to 
twenty-five thousand? The plea is 
as alluring as fallacious. If no mis- 
takes were made in buying contem- 
porary art, the argument would be 
conclusive, but, as things go, for 
every five thousand dollars spent for 
a Winslow Homer, fifty thousand are 
ordinarily spent for contemporary 
paintings of ephemeral interest. 
Museum storerooms groan with the 
mistakes of thirty years ago, and 
their -walls are now crowded with 
pictures destined to fill the store- 
rooms of tomorrow. In short, mere- 
ly from the business point of view, 
the dearest way of getting master- 
pieces is to try to pick them fresh. 
For the small museum or the ama- 
teur the undertaking is the most de- 
lightful of sporting adventures, but 
it is no safe or rewarding enterprise 
for a museum which may acquire the 
great art of the past. We look for- 
ward to a time when this will seem 
elementary: the great museums of 
America, following the tested prac- 
tice of Europe, will turn over the 
buying of modern works to special 
subsidiary bodies. 

The argument from policy or poli- 
tics runs as follows—the museum 
must do something for the living art- 
ist, while in a republic every form of 


artistic endeavor must have its fight- 
ing and exhibiting chance. We may 
grant the argument, infected as it is 
with sloppy humanitarianism, and 
yet hold that all this is no business 
of the great museum. It is a doubt- 
ful advantage for a living artist, 
looking broadly to his development, 
to land half a dozen mediocre works 
in as many museums. The greatest 
help any museum can render the liv- 
ing artist is to hold before him the 
best standards of the past. If the 
museums do not do it, nobody will, 
and the lurch, apparently impending, 
into blatant anarchy and petty self- 
expression is assured. And a mu- 
seum no more than an individual can 
live a double life and retain public 
confidence. If its policy as regards 
modern art contradicts its policy as 
regards the art of the past, its au- 
thority will justly be less than that of 
the current art market. 

Thus, while we by no means share 
all the sentiments of the anonymous 
circular directed against the modern- 
ist show in the Metropolitan Museum, 
and even admire certain pictures 
specifically condemned, we do deeply 
regret the Metropolitan Museum’s 
adventure in false liberalism, and 
hope to see it return to the true course 
of upholding approved standards. 
Any other course will surely bring 
disaster not merely to the museum 
but also to our art. Contemporary 
art, like all contemporary activity, 
may need exploitation, but the agen- 
cies for that purpose abound, and 
there could be no graver error in pol- 
icy for any great museum than to 
quit its assured position as upholder 
of standards and enter the hurly- 
burly where current esthetic opin- 
ion is, day by day, being wrangled 
out. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days ended 
September 10.] 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS: Mr. 
Wellington Koo, acting President of the 
League Council, opened the session of the 
League Assembly on September 5. 

The constitution of the World Court is 
the most important business before the 
Assembly. 

Bolivia would have the Assembly go 
into the Tacna-Arica controversy. Chile, 
invoking the Monroe doctrine (God save 
the mark!), says that affair is none of 
the League’s business; threatens to bolt 
if the League takes it up. And Bolivia 
threatens to bolt if it doesn’t. 

Lord Robert Cecil says that the Com- 
mission on Limitation of Armaments has 
shilly-shallied. Lord Robert seems to be 
right. He promises to dominate this 
session as he did the last. A gallant 
figure! 

That everlasting Article X, the Ar- 
gentine amendment, the proposal of re- 
gional sub-Leagues, and the applications 
of Hungary ard the Baltic States for 
membership in the League, are on the 
Assembly agenda. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE: Replying 
to de Valera’s note of August 30, Lloyd 
George invites Sinn Fein representatives 
to a conference at Inverness (to meet 
September 20), “to discuss a settlement 
which would bestow upon the Irish 
people the fullest freedom for national 
development within the Empire.” Alle- 
giance to the British Crown and mem- 
bership in the British Commonwealth are 
the only unalterable conditions named; 
all else may be “explored.” (Lloyd 
George seems to have the explorer ‘‘com- 
plex.” Perhaps his body is informed by 
the soul of Odysseus. The character- 
resemblance is striking.) It looks as 
though southern Ireland might have a 
dominion status as ample as that of the 
present Dominions, except for arrange- 
ments to prevent enemy naval use of 
the Irish coast. There remains as ever 
athwart a settlement—the Ulster prob- 
lem; not mentioned in Lloyd George’s 
note. 

It is too early to gauge the quality 
of Lord Reading as Viceroy; but it is 
to be said that he has handled the 
Moplah affair in Malabar with coolness, 
sagacity, and firmness. He saw rightly 
that the uprising of the Moplahs was 
essentially fanatical, like many previous 
uprisings of that interesting sect, and 
only casually connected with the Nation- 
alist agitation; and he promptly took ad- 
equate measures to suppress it and assert 
the majesty of Government. India re- 
quires, perhaps as never before, a cool, 


sagacious, and firm Viceroy; and it looks 
as though she had one. 


PORTUGAL: Portugal’s normal con- 
dition is one of unrest tempered by in- 
souciance and song. A cabinet has just 
resigned; sure sign of a mild crisis. This 
cabinet had lasted a long time, as Por- 
tuguese cabinets go; since last May. 

The following, quoted by the New 
York Times from a party manifesto, has 
the right Lusitanian ring: “The hour 
has arrived to clean out the elements 
which are committing robberies and 
causing scandals in the name of the Re- 
public.” In substance, the same thing 
as an attack on our American admin- 
istration by the party out of power; 
only that slight heightening of phrase 
those amiable people by the yellow Tagus 
love so much. 


LITHUANIA: There is a rumor that 
the League Council has reached a de- 
cision on the Polish-Lithuanian dispute, 
to which the Poles assent, but the Lith- 
uanians still demur. The most impor- 
tant item of the rumor is that the Lith- 
uanians demur. The decision would, 
says the rumor, create two Lithuanias: 
one the district of Kovno, quite inde- 
pendent; the other the district of Vilna, 
whose administration would be “super- 
vised” by Poland. “Supervision” is a 
vague word. The corporal in our army 
of thirty years ago “‘supervised” his 
squad; he did indeed. We recall the 
“supervisor” of the rural township which 
our first years adorned; his supervision 
was doubtless sufficient, but it was im- 
perceptible. The Lithuanians might not 
object to supervision of the latter sort; 
but they rightly fear that Polish “su- 
pervision” would turn out to be of the 
former kind. 


SOVIET RUSSIA: A certain portion 
of the Bolshevist press continues to ex- 
press suspicion of American motives in 
extending relief, but mildly compared 
with the London Daily Herald, which is 
more Bolshevist than Radek himself. 
Thus the Daily Herald: 

On paper it appears as if American and Brit- 
ish relief agencies for dealing with the famine 
in Russia intend confining their activities solely 
to the work of relief, but eternal vigilance is 
needed when dealing with people who think 
that in the fight against Socialism and Com- 
munism any and every weapon of treachery, 
deceit, fraud and violence is justified. 


CHINA: A Tientsin newspaper 
(quoted by the New York Times) ap- 
prehends that, unless north and south 
China compose their feuds before the 
Washington Conference, the foreign 
Governments, “seeing that China is un- 
able to maintain order, will treat the 


Chinese as inferior, and can not but ap- 
prove of internationalization of China, 
and not improbably will give Japan 
charge of the task of overseeing her.” 
That, of course, is a condition the Wash- 
ington Conference is intended to fore- 
stall; but if dread thereof will lead to 
a composition unfavorable to the reac- 
tionary Tuchuns, let ’em quake. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA: General Wood has announced his 
willingness to accept the post of Gover- 
nor-General of the Philippines. Before 
receiving the appointment he must re- 
tire from active service in the army. 
General Wood has just completed a 15,- 
000-mile tour of the Philippine Islands. 
An Associated Press report states that 
a great majority of the Filipino speak- 
ers at the meetings attended by General 
Wood declared for ‘some form of inde- 
pendence under an American protec- 
torate,”’ 

The insurgent West Virginia miners 
have dispersed to their homes; the Fed- 
eral troops did not fire a shot. But only 
400 rifles were turned over; apparently 
thousands were hidden. They seem to 
think in West Virginia that trouble will 
break out again on departure of the Fed- 
eral troops; feeling being more bitter 
than ever. It is to be hoped that the 
Senate investigating committee will dis- 
cover a statesmanlike solution. A State 
should feel deeply humiliated by the ne- 
cessity of calling in Federal troops to 
compose domestic broils. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Charles, ex- 
King of Hungary, ex-Emperor of Aus- 
tria, had permission from the Swiss Gov- 
ernment to remain in Switzerland until 
August 31, on the understanding that by 
that date he would relieve the republic 
of his embarrassing presence. But he 
has not been able to make other arrange- 
ments. Alfonso of Spain would like to 
have him, but the Spanish radicals, al- 
ready troublesome enough, might kick 
up a muss about it. Much the same with 
other royalties. Out of sheer humanity, 
but reluctantly enough, the Swiss Gov- 
ernment has given Charles permission 
to remain until October 1. 

It is reported that the Allies propose 
to bring military pressure on Hungary 
to force evacuation of all Hungarian 
forces, regular or irregular, from Bur- 
genland, and that Italy is the chosen in- 
strument. Jugoslavia threatened Hun- 
gary, whereupon Italy threatened Jugo- 
slavia. Hands off, Slavs, if you please! 
A nice little mess that in South Cen- 
tral Europe, likely to sizzle up any in- 
stant. 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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The German Enigma 


YEAR ago I was entering England 

for the first time since the war. I 

had been assured by many that I should 

find all things changed and the old kind- 

liness and gentleness of contact in social 
relations mere matters of history. 

Obviously I found such predictions 
completely erroneous, for clearly national 
traits which have been inherited and 
passed down for centuries can not be sud- 
denly, permanently, and profoundly modi- 
fied even as the result of a great war. 
The English, at bottom, were the same 
delightful old English people that I had 
always known. 

It was quite natural then, when a few 
weeks ago I had reached Northern Ger- 
many after a somewhat longer absence, 
that I should have expected to meet in- 
habitants with those personal character- 
istics to which I had grown accustomed 
in the days immediately preceding the 
war, a certain hardness, a tendency to 
the dictatorial in bearing, a mixture of 
arrogance; in short the qualities which, 
since 1914, we have come to designate as 
Prussian. Well, I had business with the 
passport agents, the customs officials, the 
porters who carry the baggage, the con- 
ductors on the train; then with more 
porters, with the driver of the taxi, with 
the waiters, valet and chambermaids at 
the hotel and, without a single exception, 
everyone was about as agreeable as pos- 
sible. For a week the same experience 
continued. A score of waiters at the vari- 
ous restaurants and chauffeurs and many 
others who served the wants of our little 
party presented the same demeanour, 
pleasant and deferential and with but 
little trace of that servility which 
formerly was so displeasing, especially to 
Americans. Nor were such actions con- 
fined to the serving class, for they seemed 
to extend everywhere. 

What is the explanation of this de- 
lightful change, if I have observed it 
correctly? Shall we assume that the war, 
while leaving untouched age-old English 
characteristics, has nevertheless altered 
inherited and deeply-ingrained qualities 
of the Germans? I think not, for the les- 
sons to be drawn from biological and 
racial experiences are strongly to the 
effect that qualities which have existed 
for long periods can not be changed in 
so short a time. The point is more 
likely to be this, that those unpleasing 
personal attributes of the German which 
we had grown to despise—his arrogance, 
his bumptiousness, his swelled-head, to 
use the vernacular—were bad manners 
which were donned in the years of a sud- 
den and somewhat staggering prosperity, 
which began to be effective at about the 
beginning of the present century, and 
that these have now been replaced by 
better manners, taught by the school of 


an unsuccessful and disastrous war. For 
what, after all, are good manners but 
evidences of a proper respect for the 
feelings and opinions of others, and what 
is more likely to impart them than the 
knowledge, brought home, that there may 
be other people in the world quite as im- 
portant as we are? 

There can be no doubt that some time 
around A.D. 1900 the old well-known and 
charming social traits of the German na- 
tion were suffering a rapid deterioration 
because of its inability to bear its new 
prosperity with becoming humility. This 
was a fact of common observation at- 
tested by many witnesses, of whom the 
writer was one. There is involved no de- 
nial of sound fundamental principles in 
assuming that what has been acquired 
quickly may be as rapidly sloughed off. 
Our recent experiences in Northern Ger- 
many so indicate. Let us hope they may 
be prophetic. 

I come now to some present-day better- 
class opinions of Germans in relation to 
their conduct in the war. Naturally any 
observer who goes to Germany can 
readily find expressed any views for 
which he may be looking. I here briefly 
record the convictions of certain gentle- 
men of education, character, and experi- 
ence who were our friends in the days of 
old and of whose judgment our opinion 
has not grown less. We did not think it 
either wise or in good taste to discuss the 
ethics of frightfulness or the moral and 
legal principles involved, for instance, in 
the sinking of the Lusitania. The more 
one moves about in the various countries 
of the world, the more the impression 
grows that an ethical question may have 
a variety of answers and the more one 
realizes that if there be such a thing as 
an absolute standard of right and wrong, 
its definition is as yet impossible to all 
except the church. We, therefore, con- 
tented ourselves with another method of 
approach. The invasion of Belgium, we 
suggested, was a terrible blunder which 
did Germany far more harm than good. 
The sinking of the Lusitania was almost 
as great a catastrophe, from the ‘stand- 
point of profit to the Fatherland. What 
did poisoned gas do for the Germans but 
win a few small engagements and further 
incense the entire civilized world against 
them? What was accomplished by 
flame-throwers and the other apparatus 
of horror with which we have been made 
familiar? 

In the case of our friends, the answer 
was in effect always the same. ‘Never 
has there been evidenced such com- 
plete blindness on the part of the 
leaders of a nation as was shown by those 
in charge of Germany’s affairs at the 
outbreak of and during the war. Those 
whom the gods wish to destroy, they first 


make mad. The whole of the war was a 
continuous exhibition of an almost un- 
thinkable incompetence in those high 
places where the greatest competence 
should have been forever present. The 
Kaiser, a weak and vainglorious crea- 
ture, substantially so designated in a 
letter by his own father written to Bis- 
marck, who could tolerate about him men 
of comparatively feeble intellectual 
calibre only, was himself incapable of any 
sound and consistent policy. There was 
no trace of either the preaching or the 
practice of the successful Bismarck, a 
man of blood and iron, to be sure, but one 
who completely recognized the import- 
ance of not offending international 
opinion and the further principle that 
statesmen who understand human nature, 
and not soldiers who are merely tech- 
nicians, must have the final authority 
both in peace and in war, if eventual suc- 
cess is to be achieved. All the great Ger- 
man attributes of diligence, thrift, cap- 
acity for organization, and the rest, all 
the labors of years, were destroyed and 
set at naught by a ridiculous Kaiser, in- 
competent politicians, and a section of 
silly Germans, among whom a certain 
ninety-three professors have achieved 
notoriety.’ That is the way our friends 
talked to us. How wide the spread of 
such opinion in Germany may be I can 
not say, but the inherent probabilities 
would indicate that among the class 
which is capable of clear thinking, al- 
ways small in any country and yet al- 
ways potent in leading thought, such 
views must extend to wider and wider 
circles. 

To be sure, all this does not touch the 
point in which so many Americans will 
be interested—Germany’s opinions of 
the ethics and the right and wrong of 
what the world has designated as her 
barbarities. But, after all, honesty re- 
mains honesty, even though it be consid- 
ered to be the best policy, and if the Ger- 
mans now come to appreciate the futility 
of frightfulness, we may safely assume 
that such will eventually be regarded by 
them as immoral. The Germans seem to 
be learning, at least if our friends are 
criterions, that a decent respect for the 
opinion of mankind is profoundly neces- 
sary when waging a world war. 

I come now to Germany’s present 
economic condition. The first impression 
which Berlin made upon us was that of a 
very considerable degree of prosperity. 
The people all looked well nourished and 
adequately clothed, and the places of 
amusement were fairly full. But does 
this, measured by present-day standards 
of civilization, mean very much? I think 
not. Any person who has suffered for 
five years what the Germans endured, for 
instance in the way of hunger—and there 
can be no question that the deprivations 
in Germany were far greater than those 
in Allied European countries—will, im- 
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mediately peace conditions are restored, 
begin to eat all he can afford to buy. He 
will satisfy his first crying human need 
of adequate nourishment. Again, if he 
has had but little soap and has used sub- 
stitutes for real clothes for five years, he 
will indulge in the luxury of cleanliness 
and of such apparel as will tend to re- 
vitalize his feeling of personal self-re- 
spect. That Germany to-day is in pos- 
session of such fundamental human 
requisites is no substantial evidence of 
a flourishing economic condition. In fact, 
it would seem impossible for anyone to 
come to any precise or definite conclu- 
sions upon this topic, for it is uncertain 
and complicated, and appears to defy 
scientific analysis. 

The critical and vital feature in the 
whole economic structure of German so- 
ciety to-day, whether as cause or effect, 
is the tremendously depreciated and 
wildly fluctuating value of the mark. As 
might be expected, the depreciation of 
the mark has, to some extent, been offset 
by a rise in wages and salaries. In the 
case of wages this advance, at least a 
year or so ago when the mark had some- 
thing like double its present interna- 
tional or exchange or gold value, was ade- 
quate to meet the increased cost of living. 
A common laborer, for instance, receives 
say 50 marks a day, which, at the period 
referred to, meant well over a dollar in 
gold; and when we reflect that such lab- 
orers in Germany, a decade ago, often 
worked for two or three marks a day, 
which was about half or three-quarters 
of a dollar, we can see why life has been 
going on in a more or less orderly 
fashion. But in the case of middle class 
people with higher incomes, the situation 
is far different and sad indeed. Take, for 
instance, a Government official who, be- 
fore the war, was earning 15,000 marks 
a year, or some $3,500 in gold, which sum 
would then easily correspond to $5,000 in 
America, and who, we find, is now getting 
40,000 marks, which to-day will buy him 
about $500 in gold. Subsistence for such 
a man, if married, would be literally im- 
possible if it were not for the fact that 
landlords are still permitted to raise rents 
by only 50 per cent. over pre-war figures 
and that the price of food and other 
things is artificially kept down by an en- 
forced prohibition against their export. 

By such means it has been brought 
about that, whereas the paper mark to- 
day stands at about one-twentieth of its 
former gold value, prices of living in the 
Fatherland have increased but ten in- 
stead of twenty times. But, in other 
words, the German who is now getting a 
salary of 40,000 marks (which, measured 
in gold, means $500) a year, has com- 
mand of a purchasing power of what 
would, on a gold basis, correspond to 
$1,000 a year. For how long can this arti- 
ficial difference between a mark which 
buys as little as one-twentieth of its 


former amount of gold, but as much as 
one-tenth of its pre-war amount of the 
necessities of life in Germany, be main- 
tained by artificial, Governmental regu- 
lations? The fact that the mark is based 
upon gold will surely assert itself in the 
end, as it recently has asserted itself, 
in other European countries with depre- 
ciated currencies and as it has, in all past 
times, in all countries. Even now the 
German Government is busy with the 
problem of raising salaries in many di- 
rections, and there can be no doubt that 
President Harding was quite correct 
when he indicated that the stabilization 
of the currencies of the world, and I 
think more especially of Germany, is per- 
haps the most important problem of the 
day and one upon which the restoration 
of normal conditions most depends. 

I have often been asked whether Ger- 
many can pay her indemnity. The answer 
is that nobody knows. Whether we go to 
English or to German statesmen or fin- 
anciers, we can hope to find no satisfac- 
tory reply to this inquiry. The financial 
conditions existing in this land to-day 
are, at best, chaotic, and prediction as to 
the future must be mere guesswork. But, 
after all, there is a thing which is more 
important and significant than the ability 
of Germany to pay her indemnity, the 
French to the contrary notwithstanding, 
and that is whether she really at bottom 
wants to pay. From all the evidence 
available, the answer to this query must 
now be in the affirmative. Mr. Lloyd 
George and his colleagues have so in- 
formed us, and their judgment about 
such matters has in the past shown itself 
to be entirely trustworthy. Besides, Ger- 
many realizes the need of the friendship 
of the English people to tone down the 
demands of the French, who would rest 
quite content should Germany become an 
economic zero, and she must know that 
she can never gain and retain British 
support unless she does her utmost to 
carry out the treaty which she has signed, 
whether by compulsion or otherwise. 
Germany is taxing herself to an extent 
which literally defies the comprehension 
of ordinary Americans, accustomed as 
we are and have been to comparatively 
low ahd, in the case of modest incomes, 
almost insignificant rates of taxation. 

First of all, the Germans have already 
placed a tax on war-acquired wealth, 
which the English have declined to do 
because of their fear of putting a burden 
on honest thrift, as well as on dishonest 
profits. For all that, Germany is at pres- 
ent engaged in making a second heavy 
levy upon increases in wealth. In addi- 
tion to this, she now proposes to place a 
tax of 10 per cent. on all capital, a pro- 
ceeding which a little reflection will 
show is surrounded by a vast variety of 
difficulties, for, when all is said, it means 
converting one-tenth of fixed property 
into fluid assets, and any business man 


will realize that this is no small under- 
taking. It would be completely imprac- 
ticable in the United States. Nor is this 
all. I here append the percentages which 
are collected upon incomes of varying 
sizes, taking the mark, roughly, at its 
present-day gold value. 
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If we reflect that a man and his wife in 
the United States may be in possession 
of an income of $20,000 a year, half of 
which is earned and half of which comes 
from investment, and, by filing separate 
schedules, may pay a tax of not far 
from 10 per cent.-on their income, we 
get a remote appreciation of what these 
almost unbelievable figures in German 
taxation represent. 

Since the mark was recently worth in 
gold perhaps double its present value, it 
might be more veracious to double the 
dollar value given in the first column of 
the above table while retaining the per- 
centage values given in the second col- 
umn, for, as I have pointed out above, 
the mark to-day has twice the power to 
purchase commodities in Germany which 
it has to purchase gold in the world’s 
markets. But, even so, the man whose 
income in capacity to purchase com- 
modities in Germany would then be 
measured by $3,000, is compelled to pay a 
tax of 35 per cent., being the fraction 
opposite $1,500 in the above table. In 
the United States, if he were married 
and had two children, he would, as I re- 
call the rates, claim an exemption of 
$2,400 and pay 4 per cent. on the $600 
balance, or $24, which is a fraction of 
1 per cent. Such figures speak for 
themselves and need no further comment. 
That these rates can not be increased is 
obvious. The doubt is whether they are 
not already so high as to be destructive 
of that one basic fact upon which any 
successful economic system must depend, 
the desire of man to save. Why should 
any German put aside money to-day if 
the Government is going to take from 
him the greater part of his accumula- 
tions by way of a tax on property, a tax 
on profits and increase of property value, 
and an income tax without parallel any- 
where? Will the German’s desire to be 
economical survive these attacks upon it? 
No one can now answer. The future 
alone can decide. 

In the meanwhile it seems idle to sug- 
gest that Germany is not doing her very 
utmost to meet her indemnity obliga- 
tions. If she fails, the figures will have 
to be revised so as to be within her ca- 
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pacity, at least until a time when her 
economic fabric shall have been more 
thoroughly rehabilitated. For one thing, 
I take it, has been settled: while Ger- 
many must pay and pay to the extent of 
her ability, the future of the world de- 
mands that Germany shall not be de- 


stroyed. There would be about as much 
sense in that as to have wiped out France 
after Napoleon had attempted to con- 
quer the world. 


GUSTAV BISSING 
London, September 1 


Matthew Prior, 1664-1721 


N the 18th of September, 1721, at 
Wimpole, the country seat of Ed- 
ward, Lord Harley, second Earl of Ox- 
ford, Matthew Prior died. “I pray God 
deliver me from many such trials,” wrote 
the misanthropic Swift on hearing of the 
poet’s end, “I am neither old nor phil- 
osopher enough to be indifferent to so 
great a loss.” All his life Prior had the 
gift of inspiring friendship; he died at 
the home of devoted friends, among them 
a child of seven, Harley’s “dear daughter 
Margaret” to whom the poet bequeathed 
“my own picture in enamail,’” and to 
whom he had previously given a much 
more precious offering of affection—his 
tender and charming verses beginning 
“My noble, lovely, little Peggy.” In after 
years she wrote of Prior: “He made him- 
self beloved by every living creature in 
the house—master, child and servant, 
human creature or animal.” That phrase 
is his best eulogy and it explains why 
Prior, of peasant stock, hobnobbed with 
nobles and kings. William of Orange 
liked him and trusted him; Louis XIV 
and his minister Torcy desired him at 
Paris for the most confidential negotia- 
tions concerning the peace that Marlbor- 
ough’s victories imposed upon France; 
Dorset and Halifax, Harley and Boling- 
broke, Pope and Swift, all valued his wit 
and sought his friendship. He brought 
to the political struggles and rancours of 
his age, to the bitterness of personal 
satire and invective, a tone of light- 
hearted gayety, of shrewd worldly wis- 
dom mixed with a friendly tolerance that 
no other man of his generation could 
supply. Surely the anniversary of a poet 
who played so well his réle, albeit a minor 
one, in a great epoch of English history, 
should not pass unnoticed. 

If Prior was fortunate in the friends 
he made, he has been even more lucky in 
his critics, his biographers, his editors. 
The praise of Cowper and Thackeray is 
familiar. In 1914, Mr. Bickley published 
what will remain the standard biography 
of Prior, a book which is full of new ma- 
terial and which is both scholarly and in- 
teresting not only in the portrait of Prior 
but in its vivid pictures of his age and 
his contemporaries. The poet’s Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, has given us in two 
attractive volumes all of his purely lit- 
erary works, including some verse and 
the prose dialogues that had lain perdu 
as late as 1907, in spite of the praise of 


Pope. Mr. Austin Dobson has rendered 
the poet an invaluable service in pub- 
lishing a volume of selections (perfect in 
its taste) which needs merely a few 
changes in the light of Mr. Bickley’s 
recent investigations and the insertion 
of one more poem—‘Jinny the Just,” 
Mr. Waller’s happy discovery. Best of all, 
as every reader of catalogues will know, 
original editions of Prior are not be- 
yond the reach of even the college pro- 
fessor. Prior’s great folio of 1718, a 
work whose size must be measured not 
in inches but in feet, with its initial let- 
ters designed by the poet himself, with 
its spacious margins and lordly type, the 
very volume that rescued him from pov- 
erty when the Whigs released him from 
imprisonment, brings but a paltry pound 
and a half in the latest book-lists, though 
Swift paid two guineas for his copies. 
Yet whether we read Prior in the vol- 
umes he himself knew, or in the few 
pages that Palgrave and “Q” allot him in 
their anthologies, we feel instantly the 
writer’s personality. To quote his own 
verse, “The man you talk with is Matt. 
Prior.” He had no streak of genius; he 
never touched greatness in inspired 
moments; his creed and his life were de- 
cidedly terre a@ terre and, despite all his 
love for the beauty and innocence of 
childhood, he was smirched by the coarse- 
ness of his age, for as Pope, with re- 
markable restraint, phrased it, “Prior 
was not a right good man”; yet there is 
a ripeness in his judgment, a witty 
friendliness, an ease and a charm of 
style, that will ever keep in memory at 
least a score of his poems. Will the writ- 
ers we praise to-day have as much to offer 
the reader when two centuries have 
passed? 

Prior’s career was an extraordinary 
instance of English democracy in an age 
that held title and family in snobbish 
regard; it is true that his low birth at 
times barred his way, and some of his 
best epigrams record his justifiable re- 
sentment, but it is equally true that this 
son of a peasant, a village carpenter, be- 
came a confidential envoy, a plenipoten- 
tiary at the proudest court in Europe, 
“having received more distinguished 
honor here than any minister, except an 
ambassador, ever had,” as he once wrote 
from Paris. His father left his Dorset 
village because a brother had opened, 
not far from Whitehall, a successful 


wine-shop, The Rhenish, much frequented 
by men of rank and fashion. It was in 
this tavern that the boy Prior, on his 
father’s death, was employed by his 
uncle, and it was there, according to the 
familiar story fortunately better authen- 
ticated than most historical anecdotes, 
that the Earl of Dorset, no longer the 
wild rake of Pepys’s diary but a sedate 
and generous patron of letters, found him 
reading a book. Dorset was surprised to 
learn that Prior’s book was a copy of 
Horace and still more surprised to dis- 
cover that the lad could not merely 
translate the odes but could turn them 
into English metre. That discovery was : 
the turning-point in Prior’s life, for the 
discerning nobleman sent the young poet 
to Westminster School, and from there 
it was but a step to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and a career. Prior has been 
accused, unfortunately with some reason, 
of forsaking his friends when they fell 
from power; at least his poetic allegiance 
never faltered. It was always “his 
master, Horace”; “a scrap or two of 
Horace” cheered him as a verse of Scrip- 
ture inspired a Puritan. “Dear Horace,” 
he once wrote from Paris, “I have a 
sentence of him upon most occasions, but 
I find nothing applicable to staying at 
Paris upon 40 shillings a day when one’s 
coach costs one Louis and one’s lodging 
another, before I or mine have eat or 
drink.” It is the one recorded time that 
Horace failed him. It would be hard to 
find another English poet who is more 
Horatian in spirit, who has reproduced 
not by translation or direct imitation but 
by his very turn of mind the polished 
Epicureanism, the indulgent view of the 
follies of humanity, the love of letters, 
the praise of the great, that mark the 
Odes of Chloe’s poet. 

It was shortly after he had taken his 
bachelor’s degree that Prior’s chance 
came. Dryden had just published “The 
Hind and the Panther,” a defence of 
Catholicism, to which he was a recent 
convert. The poem called for a reply. 
Charles Montagu, a school and college 
friend of Prior, joined him in a parody 
of Dryden’s verses which they entitled 
“The Town and Country Mouse.” From 
this jeu d’esprit most of the humor has 
evaporated, but it did the trick. Mon- 
tagu, the future Earl of Halifax, the 
founder of the Bank of England, was 
brought to public notice and climbed the 
ladder of fame more rapidly than his 
collaborator; yet at least Prior was 
started and soon after was given his first 
public employment, the secretaryship of 
the English embassy at The Hague where 
he stayed seven years. In our insipid 
age, statesmen rise not by puns and 
parodies but by platitudes. 

From 1690 to the downfall of the 
Tories in 1715, Prior was in the public 
service and his life is a part of English 
diplomatic history. Both at The Hague 
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and later at Paris he was often the power 
behind the throne. Ambassadors came 
and went, but Prior remained because 
of his diligence, his keen insight, and 
his personality. What he says of him- 
self, “In public employments industrious 
and grave,” was literally true and if he 
was often hard pinched and even in dis- 
tress because of the penuriousness of the 
British treasury, and if he did the work 
while ambassadors strutted and dined, 
at least he was behind the scenes in some 
of the great dramas of history, and for 
such a student of human nature that was 
a satisfying reward. 

To celebrate the treaty of Ryswick, 
William sent to Paris in 1698 an embassy 
of unusual splendor and Prior accom- 
panied it as secretary of the legation. In 
Mr. Bickley’s phrase, “Prior was made 
for Paris” and he had every opportunity 
to know the city. “I have little more to 
do than to make a leg thrice a day for 
my chocolate, my dinner, and my supper, 
and to run about the rest of my time as 
fast as two lean nags can carry me to 
gape or to buy, and pay my respects to 
rare company, monks, poets, tailors, 
academicians, nuns, seamstresses, book- 
sellers and players.” Had he cared to ve 
more precise, he might have named 
among the great ones with whom he con- 
versed, Boileau and Bossuet, Condé and 
le Roi Soleil himself. “Le Roy a beau- 
coup de santé pour un homme de soixante 
ans, et plus de vanité qu’une fille de 
seize,” he writes; and Louis, ignorant of 
the secretary’s poor opinion, took pleas- 
ure in the courtliness and wit of his 
conversation. It was for this reason that 
years afterwards, in 1711, the Tory Gov- 
ernment dispatched Prior with great 
secrecy to Paris with the first draft of 
the English peace conditions which were 
later incorporated in the treaty of 
Utrecht. This was the highest point in 
his diplomatic career. Alone, he dis- 
cussed with Louis and his minister Torcy 
the English demands, receding never a 
whit for all the protestations and re- 
fusals of Louis himself. And it was be- 
cause of his great role in this peace that 
the Whigs, returned to power, arrested 
Prior in 1715, tried in vain to wring 
from him evidence that might be used 
against the Tory leaders, and for nearly 
two years kept him a prisoner. On his 
release, with friends disgraced or in 
exile, Prior would have been reduced to 
poverty but for the suggestion that he 
bring out his poems in a subscription 
edition, the magnificent folio of 1718. This 
he did, and so many were the subscribers 
that he amassed the comfortable sum of 
four thousand guineas. Like a true Eng- 
lishman, he wished to end his days on a 
country estate and Harley provided 
Down Hall in Essex. It was his last de- 
light. In spite of his humorously slight- 
ing reference to it in his gay ballad of 
“Down Hall,” he found its situation “too 


beautiful to describe’ to Harley. “But 
Down in itself considered I love more 
than Horace his Sabine farm”; from 
Prior, this was the last word in eulogy. 
But the end was near. In June, 1721, he 
began to live on his estate; two months 
later he died. 


For Prior as for many others of his 
day there was no glamor of romance in 
what he called “this cheat of life.” “All 
is but a jest, and ashes, and nothing” is 
the Greek motto which he prefixed to his 
“Alma,” that delightful series of amus- 
ing illustrations and digressions, and it 
summed up his philosophy. We should 
not look too closely at our dreams and 
ambitions, for their colors fade, their 
forms grow confused and black when 
brought too near. 


There is nothing new in all this except 
one thing: his cynicism, his discovery 
that all is but dust and ashes, never for 
a moment embittered him nor dulled his 
capacity for hard work, his ambition, or 
his sense of humor. Our modern cynics 
are a bore; Prior is entertaining. ‘The 
bewailing of Man’s miseries . . . is both 
a pleasant and profitable contemplation,” 
said Francis Bacon quaintly, and Prior 
agreed, except that he never bewailed, he 
merely looked on and smiled. His poems 
have a Gallic lightness; they taste not of 
English roast beef but of French wine. 
With Anglo-Saxons the burlesque of a 
classic story or character is apt to be a 
rather unoriginal and ponderous affair; 
Prior’s “Daphne and Apollo” is as grace- 
ful and light as his heroine. He comes at 
once to his point; there is no welter of 
words, no lost motion. In his brief 
“Essay on Learning” he directs that a 
man’s style in speaking should be “close. 
distinct, and familiar’; in writing, 
“easy and civil”. “Your hiding your 
method gives the greatest beauty to it. 
A plain, free, polite, gentile style must 
with the greatest industry be acquired 
and fixed.” Prior’s easy and civil style 
conceals his art, and, as Cowper truly 
observed, only those who have tried their 
hand at such writing know how difficult 
it is to obtain the graceful insouciance of 
Prior’s “Lines to a Child of Quality,” 
“The Conversation,” “Protogenes and 
Apelles,” and “Answer to Chloe Jealous,” 
to name four of his best poems which 
show him in his four most characteristic 
moods. Unlike his friends Pope and 
Swift, he was never personal in his 
satire; he never hated humanity. He en- 
joyed life and in his best work he adds 
to the pleasure of all who appreciate a 
clear and graceful style an untroubled 
glance at the absurdities of man. “Wit,” 
he once’ wrote, “should be used as a 
shield rather than a sword, to defend 
yourself but not to wound another,” and 
his own wit will certainly shield him 
from that enemy all poets dread the 
most—Oblivion. 

EDWARD BLISS REED 


Correspondence 


European Charity and 
America 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


In an editorial published a few months 
ago, the New York American discussed 
the matter of the various calls upon the 
United States for international help, and 
included this striking paragraph: 

“After the Civil War, the United 
States had the sorrows and distresses of 
a nation at the end of a great conflict— 
an enormous debt, vast areas of devasta- 
tion, a flood of paper money, and all the 
demoralization of a war-weary popula- 
tion! Did Europe help us? Europe did 
not. Without rancor, it may be said, 
Europe not only did not help us, but 
sought to injure us.” 

Of course, this statement is so far 
from the facts that it was bound to evoke 
a reply, and the Wall Street Journal 
promptly “came back” with an able edi- 
torial which was withering in its force, 
and also unanswerable in its facts. As 
it pointed out, Europe provided the capi- 
tal which in large part made possible 
our economic expansion of the twenty- 
five years following the Civil War, dur- 
ing which time the devastated South 
began to recover, the North and North- 
west entered upon their marvelous in- 
dustrial growth, and last, but not least, 
the great railroads were built and the 
West opened up. As the Wall Street 
Journal indicated, most of this capital 
came from Great Britain, some from Hol- 
land, a small amount from France, and 
practically none from Germany. It 
added: 

Less than twenty-five years ago the voting 
stock majority of some of the greatest of our 
railroads, including the Pennsylvania, was held 
abroad. For many of the stocks and some of 


the bonds there was 2 better market in London 
than there was in New York. 


Of course, all these facts are well 
known to the average intelligent Ameri- 
can, but there is another fact which is 
not so generally known, and for igno- 
rance of which the editorial writer of 
the New York American is not so open 
to criticism. Not only did Europe show 
faith in our stability and future pros- 
perity sufficient for her peoples to risk 
their money in investments im the United 
States, than which there can be no 
greater test of confidence, but also there 
was direct charitable help, and when very 
greatly needed. It came from our 
cousins in the British Isles. This help 
was given to a private enterprise in the 
State of Maryland, having as its object 
the beginning, at least, of the work of 
educating the negroes recently freed 
from the bonds of slavery. This organi- 
zation was known as the “Baltimore As- 
sociation for the Moral and Educational 
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Improvement of the Colored People.” 
Some years ago, Mr. John T. Graham, 
the first and only secretary of the organi- 
zation, kindly lent me the original rec- 
ords of the Association, from which I 
copied the data herewith given. 

It appears that during the autumn of 
the year 1864 a number of the leading 
Union men of Baltimore, with the addi- 
tion of a few like-minded sympathizers 
from the State of Maryland at large, be- 
came deeply conscious of the heavy bur- 
den upon their community, as well as 
upon the whole nation, of the mass of 
ignorant, helpless freedmen. They also 
felt convinced that the only hope of 
placing these negroes upon their feet lay 
in the education which would enable them 
to meet, to some extent at least, the de- 
mands of the times. These demands 
included the ability to take care of them- 
selves, to make their own living, and, 
finally, to furnish some leadership from 
their own race to make possible a co- 
operation with the whites with whom 
they must live in a relation of friend- 
ship and mutual trust. These Union men, 
about fifteen or twenty in number, came 
together on November 28, and formed 
the association as named above. The 
first school, located in Baltimore, was 
opened on January 4, 1865. 

The month of September, 1865, saw 
seven schools opened in Baltimore, and 
by November these were manned by six- 
teen teachers. At the same time eighteen 
schools were established outside of the 
city in the various counties of Mary- 
land, taught by an equal number of 
teachers. Also, during the same winter, 
industrial schools were organized, with 
forty-two teachers and 511 scholars. 
Baltimore took over the schools in that 
city on July 1, 1867, and has maintained 
them since with increasing generosity. 
At that time there were also seventy- 
three schools in the counties of Mary- 
land, with an annual enrollment of 5,000 
children. Due to the financial difficulties 
of the Association, this number of 
schools was reduced to sixty-five in 1868, 
but finally the State of Maryland took 
over the remainder, and they have been 
a part of the State system of public 
instruction ever since. 

The Association found two great dif- 
ficulties constantly facing it, and only 
by persistent and really heroic efforts 
were they surmounted. The first one 
was the popular opposition, especially on 
the part of the large number of ex- 
slave owners or of Southern sympathiz- 
ers. It should not be forgotten that these 
two classes were by no means composed 
of the same individuals, for there were 
many slave owners of strong Union sym- 
pathies, especially in the southern part 
of the State. This led to actual violence 
in some cases. Thus the teachers and 
children at Easton were stoned. The 
teacher at Cambridge was roughly 





handled and blacked. It was impossible 
to obtain board for a white lady teacher 
in Annapolis. Of course, all this oppo- 
sition gradually died down, and the State 
finally assumed control. 

The second and greater difficulty was 
that of financial support, and the mem- 
bers of the Association did not hesitate 
to go down deep into their pockets, even 
making an assessment upon the mem- 
bers, in order to make up a deficit. Char- 
itable organizations in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and especially in New England, 
came regularly to the help of the Asso- 
ciation, in many cases assuming the sup- 
port of specific teachers of schools. But 
even this was not enough, and it was 
then that these Maryland philanthropists 
looked abroad, and they were not dis- 
appointed, for the Quakers, or members 
of the Society of Friends, in the British 
Isles came nobly to the rescue. It is 
interesting to read over the entries of 
these British contributions, for while 
they were not large, as contributions go 
to-day, yet they meant far more than 
mere money value, and several times 
saved the Association from’ the neces- 
sity of closing the schools. Thus we 
find that about $2,500 came from the 
Central Committee of the Society of 
Friends in England, and $750 from 
other English Quakers in the year 1865. 
Also, that same year J. Bevan Braith- 
waite, a leading British Quaker, joined 
with Bishop Charles P. McIlvaine, of the 
Protestant Episcopal diocese of Ohio, in 
addressing the annual meeting of the 
Association. The entries for the year 
1866 show contributions of $700.80 from 
the English Quakers and $3,147.78 from 
the “Society of Friends in Ireland.” Not 
even the New York American would dare 
to claim the vicarious benefits of the 
latter in favor of the present Sinn Fein- 
ers! There were further contributions 
of $1,144.23 from the English and Irish 
Quakers in 1868, and $228.70 from the 
latter in 1870, the same year that the 
State of Maryland finally relieved the 
Association from the remainder of the 
burden. 


It is well that such facts as these 
should be known, especially at the pres- 
ent time, when so many of our “Ameri- 
can citizens” seem intent on sowing be- 
tween ourselves and our British cousins 
the whirlwind of selfishness, hatred, and 
partisan malice. Most assuredly the 
Quakers of near sixty years ago were 
casting bread upon the waters, and in 
due time it will return to their descend- 
ants, at least. For upon such a basis 
must be built up that personal sympathy 
between peoples which will have more 
influence in favor of international peace 
than a mechanical League of Nations or 
any other such association. 


Wo. STARR MYERS 
Princeton, N. J., September 6 


‘Nationalism and Enlight- 
ened Selfishness’”’ 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

It is a surprise and disappointment to 
find a journal expressly devoted to the 
principles of American liberty assuming 
as the basis of a leading editorial that 
egoism, or action in one’s own interests, 
and altruism, or action in another’s in- 
terest, are the only possible forms of 
human motivation; when the fundamen- 
tal principle of American liberty asserts 
that a third form, that of action at once 
in one’s own interest and in another’s 
interest felt as one’s own, is not only 
possible, but alone right. In its doc- 
trine of the equality of all men, Ameri- 
can democracy claims that a given in- 
terest should be allowed the same regard 
whatever individual feels it; and I, as 
an American whose forbears include a 
signer of the Constitution, shall continue 
unaffected by the reasoning of The 
Weekly Review as long as that journal 
seems to me to ignore the nature of the 
standard under which it assumes to 
fight; namely, the standard of unself- 
ishness, national and social—the contra- 
diction at once of egoism and of al- 
truism, 

BENJAMIN IVES GILMAN 
Boston, September 7 


[We fail to follow the logic of Mr. 
Gilman’s original theory of ethics, or 
its application to international relation- 
ships. We are inclined to believe that 
nations as nations will continue for a 
considerable time to conduct their poli- 
cies on the basis of their own interests, 
despite the doctrine of the equality of 
all men enunciated in our Constitution, 
and our hope is that as they become 
more enlightened they may find that 
their own selfish interests are best served 
by a policy that conduces to the general 
welfare and the maintenance of peace.— 
EDITORS THE WEEKLY REVIEW. | 


To Pavlowa—Dancing 


OULD a lily soar and lift, 
Could a statue breathe and bend, 
Or a poem move, and drift 
Into pictures at the end, 
We should find your lyric name,— 
You, that in one magic hour, 
Can be woman, bird, and flame, 
Nereid and windy flower. 


We would call your name aloud,— 
Breathe it tenderly and long, 
But what ear has heard a cloud, 
Or what eye beheld a song? 
Darling paradox of art,— 
When a rose is made of flame, 
When the dew is warm at heart, 
We shall find your lyric name. 
MARY BRENT WHITESIDE 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


My Brotuer, THEopore RoosEvELt, by 





Corinne Roosevelt Robinson. Scrib- 

ner. 

New stories and _ anecdotes, 
especially of the Colonel’s early 
days. 

THE MAN IN THE STREET; PAPERS ON 

AMERICAN Topics, by Meredith 

Nicholson. Scribner. 


Essays on Main Street, on James 
Whitcomb Riley, on American nov- 


elists, and upon other national 
subjects. 
THe ENjJoyMENT OF Poetry, by Max 


Eastman. Scribner. 

New edition of a volume of 
essays, of which the first, for which 
the book is named, has always been 
especially admired. 











TILL more of that side of Roosevelt 
which was shown in the “Letters to 
his Children” is displayed in his sister’s 
new book, Mrs. Robinson’s ““My Brother, 
Theodore Roosevelt” (Scribner). It 
abounds in amusing stories and more 
serious incidents. When Mr. Roosevelt 
had just become Vice-President, an ad- 
mirer in New York insisted on sending 
to the house of Mrs. Cowles in Washing- 
ton, where her brother was staying, an 
enormous and costly “floral tribute” 
from a New York florist’s. 

“The ‘floral tribute’ had to be erected. 
It cost, if I remember rightly, in the 
neighborhood of three thousand dollars. 
(My brother laughingly but pathetically 
said it was about half of his income at 
the time, and he wished the tribute could 
have been added to the income.) .. . It 
arrived in long boxes, painfully sugges- 
tive of coffins, much to the delight of the 
younger members of the family. . ; 
There for a whole day, three men worked 
haggardly building the ‘tribute’ until 
the whole front room of my sister’s 
house (which was much in demand for 
large numbers of delegations who wished 
to pay their respects to my brother) was 
filled in every nook and cranny by this 
enormous and marvelous _ structure, 
which reached from wall to wall and up 
to the ceiling. . . . We were almost suf- 
focated by the sweetness of its scents, 
and it was all that we could do, in spite 
of our spontaneous gaiety, to rise above 
the semi-funereal feeling that this mass 
of conventional flowers produced upon 
the atmosphere of the whole house.” 


President Roosevelt told Mrs. Robin- 
son of the betrothal of his elder daughter 
at dinner, and since the news was still 
confidential he employed French—as 


servants were present, “His French was 
always fluent, but more or less of a lit- 
eral translation from the English, which 
method he exaggerated humorously. 
‘Je vais avoir un fils en loi’, he said, 
smiling gaily at me across the table, de- 
lighted at my puzzled expression. With 
a little more explanation I realized what 
he was suggesting to my befuddled 
brain, and he then proceeded to describe 
a conversation he had had with the so- 
called ‘fils en loi’, and how he had talked 
to him like ‘un oncle hollandais’ or 
‘Dutch uncle’!” 


“At Little Rock, Arkansas, the Gov- 
ernor of the State (I was told of this 
incident by a Methodist minister who 
was present on the occasion), during a 
speech in which he introduced Colonel 
Roosevelt to his stupendous audience, 
said: ‘We have an unwritten law in the 
Southland that when a vile black wretch 
commits the unmentionable crime, we 
hang him without judge or jury.’ As 
Theodore Roosevelt rose to make his ad- 
dress, he turned to the Governor and 
said: ‘Before I make my address to the 
people, Governor, I want to say to you 
that when any man or set of men take 
the law into their own hands, and inflict 
summary punishment on the ‘vile black 
wretch’ of whom you speak they place 
themselves upon the same base level as 
that same ‘vile black wretch.’ The 
stunned audience, silent for a moment, 
burst into vociferous applause. But the 
Governor made no response to Colonel 
Roosevelt’s interpellation.” 


In his “An African Adventure” 
(Lane) Isaac F. Marcosson has a story 
of Cecil Rhodes and his rival in the 
diamond business, Barney Barnato. He 
arranged a meeting with Barnato, who 
confronted him with the pile of diamonds 
that he was about to throw on the mar- 
ket. Rhodes, so the story goes, took him 
by the arm and said: “Barney, have you 
ever seen a bucketful of diamonds? I 
never have. I’ll make a proposal. If these 
diamonds will fill a bucket, I’ll take 
them all from you at your own price.” 
Without giving his rival time to answer, 
Rhodes swept the glittering heap into 
a bucket. The stones did not fill it. A 
man at Kimberley said that Rhodes 
knew exactly how many diamonds Bar- 
nato had and got the right-sized bucket. 
Rhodes immediately strode from the 
room, got the time he wanted, and put 
through the deal which made the name 
DeBeers synonymous with the diamond 
production of the world. One trifling 
feature was the check for twenty-six 
million dollars which Rhodes gave for 
some of the Barnato interests. 


One does not have to speak harshly 
about “Main Street” to recognize the 
fact that the popularity and commercial 


success of that book has practically as- 
sured us of a stream of long American 
novels, steadily growing longer, and 
drearier, and duller. Says Meredith Nich- 
olson in his essay on American novelists 
in “The Man in the Street” (Scribner), 
“T should bless the hand that pressed 
upon me for reading to-night so divert- 
ing a skit as Mr. Vielé’s ‘The Inn of the 
Silver Moon.’ I shall not even pause to 
argue with those who are plucking at 
my coat-tails and whispering that these 
are mere trifles, too frivolous to be men- 
tioned when the novel is the regular 
order of the conference. I am looking 
along the shelf for Stockton, the fanciful 
and whimsical. How pleasant it would 
be to meet Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine 
again, or to lodge for a day at another 
Squirrel Inn. And yet (O fame, thou 
fickle one!) when I asked a young lady 
the other day if she knew Stockton, she 
replied with emphasis that she did not; 
that ‘that old quaint stuff doesn’t go any 
more’ ”! 


The life of an eccentric literary man, 
acquainted in his turn with many queer 
personages, is told in Thomas Wright’s 
“The Life of John Payne” (Unwin), first 
published a year or two ago. Less known 
for his own poetry than for his trans- 
lations of Villon, of the Arabian Nights, 
Boccaccio, Hafiz, and Heine, his original 
work was highly and even extravagantly 
esteemed, and he is the object of the 
devotion of the John Payne Society, 
which still meets to study and enjoy his 
work. Payne died February 11, 1916. 
This biography is full of references to 
Swinburne, Sir Richard Burton, Glad- 
stone (whom he hated—Gladstone and 
Oscar Wilde were, he declared, the “two 
arch nuisances of the nineteenth cen- 
tury”), Arthur O’Shaughnessy, Rossetti, 
and Walter Pater. Payne had strong 
dislikes for many other writers. He 
translated the “Arabian Nights” on the 
tops of London omnibuses. Passengers 
must often have gazed with perplexity, 
says Mr. Wright, at the foreign-looking, 
near-sighted man, raising now an Arabic 
manuscript, now a flimsy sheaf of fools- 
cap to his eyes. He would get on the 
omnibus without asking where it was 
going, and ride until they put him off, 
oblivious of everything but his own work. 


A gay book, worth reading and at- 
tractive as a gift, is W. L. George’s “A 
London Mosaic” (Stokes). It consists 
of observations of places and people in 
London, as do many of the books of E. V. 
Lucas, but of course differs from his al- 
most as much as a book about New York 
by H. L. Mencken would differ from one 
by Hamilton Mabie. The colored il- 
lustrations by Philippe Forbes-Robert- 
son are modified cubist drawings and are 
amusing and appropriate. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Drama 


‘*Swords,”’ ‘‘The Silver 
Fox,’’ and other Plays 


Sworps. By Sidney Howard. National The- 
atre. 

Tue Sitver Fox. By Cosmo Hamilton. 
Adapted from Franz Herczeg. Maxine 
Elliott's Theatre. . 

Tue Easiest Way. By Eugene Walter. Ly- 
ceum Theatre. 


Tue Hero. By Gilbert Emery. Belmont The- 
atre. 
Tue Poprry-Gop. By Leon Gordon, LeRoy 


Clemons, and Thomas Grant Springer. 
Hudson Theatre. 

TARZAN OF THE Apes. By Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs (the novelist), Herbert Woodgate, 
Arthur Gibbons, and George Broadhurst. 
Broadhurst Theatre. 

Tue Ertton Case. By William Devereux. The 
Playhouse. 

Two Briocks Away. By Aaron Hoffman. 
George M. Cohan Theatre. 

HE new National Theatre, conspicuous 

among buildings of its class for the 

dignity of its ornament and the discom- 
fort of its seats, began its history with 
Mr. Sidney Howard’s “Swords.” The 
action starts at vespers and ends at 
matins; its period might be called the 
vespers of the Middle Ages or the matins 
of the Renaissance in Italy. The best of 
“Swords” is Clare Eames and Robert 
Edmond Jones. The author is somehow 
inconspicuous, and the leading man, José 
Ruben, though always conspicuous, is 
only here and there significant. The 
theme does not quite sustain either the 
painter or the actress. There are flushes 
and pallors in Mr. Jones’s delicate work 
which only half suit the rudeness of a 
medieval castle, and there are tints and 
shadings in Miss Eames’s picture which 
adapt themselves with reluctance to the 
boyish candors of Mr. Howard’s unequiv- 
ocating play. 

The theme can be packed into a sen- 
tence: a woman opens her chamber door 
to a hated lover that she may open a 
prison door for her escaping husband, 
and then prevents defilement by homi- 
cide. The theme is strong, trite, and 
scant; one act would suffice for its ex- 
position. The means by which Mr. How- 
ard expands one act into four are 
worth noting. Ordinarily there is but 
one pursuer; Mr. Howard has two. Or- 
dinarily there is but one person to be 
saved; Mr. Howard furnishes both a hus- 
band and a son; he even throws in a 
friend for good measure. The inclusive- 
ness delights us. We think of Charles 
Lamb’s remarks on the widow with six 
children in a friend’s poem. Why not 
have nine children? It would be just 
half as pathetic again. What a play 
Racine could have made out of “Andro- 
maque” if the wife had had Hector as 
well as Astyanax to bargain for! 

The strong places in Mr. Howard’s 
work are two passages in Act II and 


Act IV, where Fiamma, the woman, and 
Canetto, the main pursuer, probe each 
other, look—morally speaking—into each 
other’s eyes. The consent of Fiamma 
in the last act is impressive, is almost 
original, because it is large, tranquil, 
and advised. Situation has passed into 
psychology. Mr. Ruben himself feels the 
incitement of the change, and his Ca- 
netto at this crucial point is excellent. 
But when Fiamma stabs the invader we 
are disappointed; situation once more 
has the upper hand. Not that we blame 
Fiamma for the stab; there is no form 
of perfidy or violence to which her sit- 
uation would not offer an excuse. But 
we, as spectators, are not looking for 
the excusable; we are looking for the 
interesting, and the stab is dull. That 
is anybody’s expedient; poor La Tosca 
did as much. The interval between Fi- 
amma and La Tosca is obliterated by 
that act, and that interval is valuable 
to us. Apparently it is not valuable to 
Mr. Howard. We should like for once 
to see the woman, the pure woman, whose 
person was less inviolable than her word, 
the woman who would “see it through.” 
Miss Eames’s Fiamma would have seen 
it through; that is the difference be- 
tween her Fiamma and Mr. Howadrd’s; 
and it is this difference between the 
two Fiammas that is the crack or fissure 
in the play. There is the play, and there 
is Miss Eames’s fine study; they are dis- 
tinct things; the second has alighted 
upon the first. 

Miss Eames’s Fiamma is a woman for 
whose active, conscious life the supreme 
things are the pieties and regularities— 
wifehood, motherhood, religion, charity; 
but there rests in her, unseen by others 
and unguessed by herself, a thirst for 
the remote and the unexpected, a re- 
bound to the impact of adventure, a se- 
curity, an obscure relish, in danger, like 
that of the petrel in the storm or the 
fireman on the trembling ladder. Some- 
thing in her—not the whole of her by 
any means—is at home, is at ease, in 
these dangers, infamies, and perturba- 
tions. ‘Let be what will,” cries the re- 
leased pagan in her, to which the con- 
scious Christian in her adds the instan- 
taneous corrective, “under the eyes of 
God.” Such a character needs play, 
needs room, and this drama can not give 
it room or play. The situation is a vise 
in the mechanic’s sense, and the per- 
formance is a fluctuant contest between 
Miss Eames’s power and its resistance. 

If I were asked for my notion of the 
enjoyable in a play, I should be tempted 
to answer: a drawing-room comedy, with 
an immovable setting, in which the char- 
acters, reduced to five, should be a cler- 
gyman’s daughter, a popular novelist, a 
novelist’s wife, a soldier-poet, and a fly- 
ing man, and in which leading parts 
should be taken by William Faversham, 
Lawrence Grossmith, and Violet Kemble 


Cooper. That is the description of “The 
Silver Fox,” and title and playbill be- 
tween them aroused hopes of mingled 
delicacy and astuteness, of a something 
at once silvery and—in a happy sense— 
vulpine. Well, the actualities in “The 
Silver Fox” can be readily summarized. 
Woman, husband, two lovers: the woman 
compromises herself in appearance with 
the second lover, in order that, having 
obtained a divorce from the husband, 
she may marry the first. Of this bald, 
blunt tale something might be made if 
the motives and the participants were 
delicate. But the delicacy in four out of 
five characters at least reaches no fur- 
ther than the dress and manners; at 
heart they are simply Hodge and Joan. 
There are some very good things in the 
dialogue, which are the better for not 
being incessant, and for not being 
mounted for inspection like brilliants in 
a shop-window; and there is one excel- 
lently comic scene in which the husband 
turns upon the first lover and reproaches 
him with not having forestalled the sec- 
ond in the capture of the affections of 
the wife. But the play drags, and a 
sub-plot of glaring irrelevancy does little 
to accelerate its motion. 

Mr. Grossmith as the novelist-husband 
is happy in one of those characteris- 
tically English parts in which the good 
sense of a man’s social class qualifies his 
fatuity as an individual. Miss Cooper’s 
acting was a curious union of something 
desiccated and aerated, some imponder- 
able social essence, with an infusion of 
the jocular and the comradely; it was 
quite sufficiently clever, but it starved 
a play that called for nourishment. Mr. 
Faversham contributed to the entertain- 
ment his person and his name. Miss 
Vivienne Osborne and Mr. Ian Keith 
were good in secondary parts. 

Mr. Belasco’s eight-week revival of 
“The Easiest Way,” at the Lyceum The- 
atre, requires no extended comment in 
this place. Mr. Walter’s play is unlovely; 
it is artistically unscrupulous; alter- 
nately brutal and sentimental, when lit- 
erary conscience and interest divide, it 
follows the easiest way no less inevitably 
than its heroine. But when this has 
been duly said, the just critic will not 
fail to add that in this drama something 
has been done. An important type of 
character has been seized, judged, and 
bodied forth, though not individualized, 
in Laura Murdock. Under all its super- 
ficial falsities the play is sincere; under 
all its license it is profoundly moral. 
Miss Frances Starr, in her old part of 
Laura Murdock, heads an able cast. 

“The Hero,” briefly seen in special 
matinees five months ago, was revived 
last week at the Belmont Theatre. An 
estimate of this play can be found in 
The Weekly Review for March 30, 1921. 
The drama is steadily interesting and 
intermittently true. It contains in Os- 
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wald Lane a strong stage character, and 
in Andrew Lane a strongly drawn hu- 
man being. In the hard bargain which 
the stage drives with every truth-teller 
Mr. Emery has yielded much, but he 
has kept something. There is much ex- 
cess and somé caricature, but human 
nature and Mr. Emery may both take 
credit for the fact that the author has 
lavished his exaggeration on his scoun- 
drel and kept his moderation and pre- 
cision for the honest man. The acting 
was really good. I was freshly struck 
by the merits of Mr. Robert Ames in 
the part of Oswald Lane; my memory 
had scarcely done him justice. When 
Mr. Richard Bennett came on as Andrew 
Lane, my thoughts turned regretfully 
toward Mr. Grant Mitchell, who in the 
original matinees had lined and quilted 
that part with a quiet exuberance, a 
cosy self-content and inward gusto 
which I missed in the more restless and 
angular performance of Mr. Bennett. 
It argues much for the sincerity and 
single-heartedness of Mr. Bennett’s act- 
ing that that regret should have steadily 
diminished, and at the fall of the last 
curtain should have practically disap- 
peared. 

“The Poppy-God” is sensational patch- 
work—Chinese and Americans in San 
Francisco, opium and alcohol, hymns in 
saloons, and jubilation over war. Some 
of the patches are rather attractive; 
there is an entire first act in which an 
Oriental suavity of manner is skilfully 
opposed to an Occidental brutishness of 
motive, and there is a happy assemblage 
of whimsicalities around the table in 
the saloon scene in which the motley 
becomes the servant of the grotesque. 

“The Elton Case,” at the Playhouse, 
is a version of the Elwell case. It is a 
drama of the playing-card and the latch- 
key, and its only novelty as a play is 
the mysterious paramour in high life 
whose name and face are withheld from 
the audience, who has not committed the 
crime, but for whose sake justice hushes 
the proceedings and shields the criminal. 
Justice is less villainous in this conceal- 
ment than it might be, for it has dis- 
covered the woman who shot the gam- 
bler and convinced itself that she shot 
him both accidentally and in self-defense 
—a somewhat unusual combination. The 
story has just the kind and degree of 
ingenuity which the situation exacts, but 
logically it falls apart when the deep-laid 
plans for the mystification of the New 
York police are brought to nought by 
the offender’s prompt confession. The 
acting was good in parts, but rather 
piecemeal; it lacked momentum and con- 
cert. 

Mr. Aaron Hoffman’s “Two Blocks 
Away” is a three-act comedy. In the 
first act Mr. Barney Bernard’s acting 
vitalizes a lethargic play; later on, the 
play deadens Mr. Bernard’s acting. 


“Tarzan of the Apes,” the straggling 
dramatization of a popular novel which 
resists dramatization with all its might, 
is a shapeless play with pleasant epi- 
sodes. It may content the simple-minded, 
and I venture to think it might interest 
philosophers. Tarzan, a human infant, 
found and reared by apes, is restored 
at the age of twenty-two to civilization 
and an English peerage. I am sure that 
Swift, or Voltaire, or Anatole France 
would have found the mere idea provo- 
cative. How neat is the instant transi- 
tion to a peerage—as if a lord were a 
middle term between ape and man! 
Then again, here is the boasted specific, 
civilization, and here is the patient be- 
fore and after taking. Has he profited? 


When he passed from tree to ground, 
did he ascend? Which of the Tarzans 
was the ape and which the man? In 
forty theatres or more in New York, six 
nights in the week, men ape each other; 
in the Broadhurst Theatre men are aping 
apes; on the stairs after the perform- 
ance they ape the apery of apes. The 
fine thing about apehood is the glory 
of waking some day to find yourself a 
man, and the sad thing about manhood 
is the ignominy of waking to find your- 
self an ape. Yes, if you can not think 
at all, or if you can think originally, go 
to Tarzan; Tarzan, for the half-wise, is 
water-gruel; but it is meat for babes and 
for philosophers. 
O. W. FIRKINS 


Book Reviews 


Supplying the A. E. F. 
from Europe 


A JourNAL OF THE GREAT War. By Charles G. 

Dawes, Brigadier-General of Engineers. 

In two volumes, with charts and illustra- 

tions. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Com- 

pany. 

OW General Dawes found time or 
4+ energy to keep a journal while co- 
ordinating the supply system of the 
A. E. F. is a mystery. We are glad he 
achieved the miracle, for his diary not 
merely illumines the technical problem 
of military supply, but incidentally casts 
light on the war as a whole. Mr. Dawes, 
a prominent engineer and expert in or- 
ganization when the war broke out, for- 
got his fifty-one years, and changed his 
citizen’s clothes for the uniform of a 
lieutenant-colonel of engineers. He 
reached France with his regiment by 
September, 1917, with the hope, pathet- 
ically universal among volunteers of his 
age and sort, of prompt orders to the 
trenches. Meanwhile he had experienced 
that extraordinary mental and physical 
rejuvenation which service in the line 
brought to many middle-aged enthusi- 
asts. 

It was the luck that General Pershing 
was a fellow-townsman and old friend 
of Colonel Dawes which gave his abili- 
ties a wider and more important range. 
Nowhere did the American Commander- 
in-Chief’s genius show more clearly than 
in his vision of the vast armies to be 
transported and in his understanding 
that America could ship only a fraction 
of the necessary supplies. To buy the 
difference in war-stripped Europe seemed 
nearly hopeless. It was precisely for 
this that the new volunteer colonel, with 
his maple leaves still untarnished, was 
appointed General Purchasing Agent. 
The name was a misnomer, and the po- 
sition apparently invidious. The pur- 
chasing agent did not purchase, but lo- 
cated supplies and procured transporta- 


tion for the regular supply departments. 
His chief task was to codrdinate the buy- 
ing of the various departments, and to 
that end he had the power of veto over 
the decisions of military seniors. It 
was a new authority that considerably 
limited the power which Quartermaster, 
Ordnance, etc., held under regulations. 
To exercise an authority hitherto un- 
known to the service required, first, an 
immediate demonstration of its useful- 
ness, and, all along, extraordinary tact. 
Again, the function of locating and pro- 
curing supplies in impoverished France 
and England required the most consid- 
erable dealings with the respective war 
ministries, and with the generals in the 
field. To get supplies from unwilling 
neutrals like Spain and Switzerland 
meant persistent diplomatic pressure, re- 
inforced when needful by an embargo or 
its threat. Thus in a few days this vol- 
unteer colonel was dealing virtually as 
a plenipotentiary with ministries, high 
commands, and even nations. In all 
these negotiations: Colonel Dawes found 
his low rank, civilian point of view, and 
even ignorance of French so many ad- 
vantages. The last deficiency kept him 
to the point while dealing through an 
interpreter and spared him from consid- 
ering mere obiter dicta of the discussion. 
Within a few weeks Colonel Dawes 
had got the necessary coal from Eng- 
land, had released much American lake 
shipping for winter service on the At- 
lantic, had found railroad supplies in 
the unlikeliest quarters, and had bor- 
rowed six hundred idle Belgian locomo- 
tives. It was an achievement that built 
up authority, and there was relatively 
little friction with the regular supply 
staffs. General Dawes believes that such 
an organization—an arbitrating and co- 
ordinating power working with and 
through the regular departments—is 
ideal. We commend to experts on these 
matters his extended memorandum on 
principles of military supply. 
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The necessity for such codrdination 
shows plainly in the tonnage figures. The 
A. E. F. bought more than two tons in 
Europe for one shipped from America. 
The figures from June, 1917, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1918, are 4,826,516 tons from 
America and something considerably 
over 8,300,000 tons from Europe. Such 
statistics are an eloquent measure of our 
military unpreparedness and of the en- 
ergy exercised by General Pershing in 
Europe. 

After the disasters of March, 1918, 
Colonel Dawes urgently recommended the 
unification of Allied Supply. This was 
accomplished before summer in the form 
of a Military Board of Allied Supply, 
working by unanimous consent and con- 
sisting of Colonel Dawes with a French 
and a British colleague of like rank. 
Again, we had the strange spectacle of 
three colonels whose unanimous opinion 
practically dictated to major-generals 
and war ministries what supplies they 
might or might not have. It was only 
through the influence of such a body, 
however, that the French and English, 
as our battle wavered in the Argonne, 
generously stripped their own batteries 
of artillery horses, and it was only to 
such a body that Italy could present her 
modest request for the feeding of her 
million Austrian prisoners of war. 

The second volume of this remarkable 
work is given up to official correspond- 
ence and orders, which make up an es- 
sential source book on the subject of 
army supply. The journal, which occu- 
pies the first volume, often transcends 
its regular theme. General Dawes had 
the confidence of the Commander-in- 
Chief, and we have in this journal per- 
haps the finest picture of that cool, and 
just, and resolute intelligence which did 
so much to win the war. There is much 
inside information of one sort or an- 
other, and many picturesque incidents 
and personal estimates. There is a strain 
of philosophy of affairs which is in itself 
notable. For example, the way to do 
business most effectively with superior 
associates is to precipitate the contest 
of minds and wills, and not to approach 
the apparent impasse gradually. 

If the difference between conferees is vital 
and important enough [writes our author], it 
will be strongly contested. A perception of 
this at the beginning of a conference and a 
courageous meeting of the situation creates 
rough sailing for a time, but steadily smoother 
until the end, whereas weak men, or vain or 
conventional men, or even strong men at times, 
by over-politeness, by over-deference to a non- 
essential environment or strange and dignified 
surroundings, carefully avoid ruffling the 
waters at first only to ride later into the inevi- 
table storm. In such cases all leave the con- 
ference annoyed, some by the decision and 
some by the others. In a common cause and 
a common emergency men should come out of 
a conference not only with a decision, but as 
friends. Among sincere and honest men in 
an emergency involving the common interest, 
the quicker disagreeable truth involved in de- 


cision is met, the surer will be an honest and 
quick settlement of respective duty. 

General Dawes adds that the counsel is 
not for common men or small affairs. 
“In the above I am not speaking of ordi- 
nary conferences among ordinary men, 
but of vital conferences upon which hang 
great events.” 

While this journal throughout is in- 
teresting to any intelligent reader, both 
for its subject matter and as an expres- 
sion of a fine and rich personality, we 
could wish for a condensed edition em- 
phasizing incidental features and pic- 
tures, which the future historian may 
regard as equally important with the 
main theme of army supply. As it is, 
few war books offer so many plums for 
so many sorts of Jack Horners. 


More or Less Americans 


STASH OF THE MARSH Country. By Harold 
Waldo. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. 

Tue Banp-Wacon. A _ Political Novel of 
Middle America. By Franklin E. Ells- 
worth. Philadelphia: Dorrance and Com- 
pany. 

Ertk Dorn. By Ben Hecht. New York: G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. 

ECENT fiction reflects unmistakably 
a changed American attitude towards 
the newest Americans. We native-born 
citizens find it less easy to dispose of our 
foreign-born fellow-citizens as frogs, or 
wops, or even sheenies. It is dawning 
on us that America is not so much a 
melting-pot as a mixing-bowl; that these 
strange peoples do not come here merely 
to be melted down and cast in a mold; 
but are new ingredients, or, at least, 
fresh flavors for the national porridge. 

If the Yankee type still serves as chief 

basis or “stock” in the culinary sense, the 

less said about it the better. Nobody 
loves the Puritan any more. . . Cer- 


tainly our midland novels of the past ° 


few years (which is to say our best 
novels of the period) have dealt more 
and more explicitly with emergent 
America, with the spectacle of alien 
types modifying the native type in the 
very process of “assimilation.” Miss 
Cather’s “My Antonia” is a high in- 
stance. And what she has done for the 
Bohemian character and color others 
have done for the Scandinavian, the Slav, 
and the Jew; as the author of “Stash 
of the Marsh Country” now does it for 
the Pole. The publisher is justified in 
pronouncing this “a first novel of singu- 
lar brilliance.” Brilliance is its merit 
and its defect. The style, both elliptic 
and exuberant, allures and repels. We 
are not quite sure the performer isn’t 
thinking about it, as style. “With a soft 
shattering rustle the dark lake lapped 
the causeway, where his horse’s hoofs 
ran drumming.” The method is episodic 
and almost studiedly formless; there are 
nine “books” of four or five chapters 


each. The action is slight and complete 
as that of “My Antonia.” We get what 
the author meant to give us, an amazing 
intimacy with the Polish boy who be- 
comes Stash, the American man, and 
(yes, this is a romance) really first “finds 
himself” in the moment of devoting him- 
self to the service of an ideal. He is 
none the less material for a sturdy Amer- 
icanism because a Marika of his own 
people, not beautiful Rose Maddon, is his 
born mate. Not easily to be forgotten, 
either, is one intimate vision of Stash’s 
people as a whole—so passionate, so 
high-flavored, so generous. 

As a story of Minnesota politics, “The 
Band-Wagon” deals with a racial com- 
pound already pretty thoroughly estab- 
lished and to be taken for granted. 
Wheels within wheels continue to turn, 
as in Jake Torkelson’s feeling of supe- 
riority, as a Gulbransdelener, “over the 
many who had come from Bergen and 
the Bergens-Fjord countries, over these 
intermixtures of Norsk and Svenske 
from Bergen and Smaaland—and espe- 
cially the ‘Fiske Strils.’”’ There is also 
the distinction between Jake’s German- 
born and German-natured neighbors, 
with their reluctance to identify them- 
selves with us, and Jake’s own eager 
adoption of “every American ideal.” But 
clearly this Minnesota “of the Band- 
Wagon” is a social and political America 
in little, infused with American ideals 
and dominated by an American political 
mechanism of the most finished and cor- 
rupt type. The book, it seems, must be 
largely autobiographical. The author, 
Congressman’ Ellsworth, has lived 
through at least the political career of 
his hero, Treman Treadwill; and the ded- 
ication hints at an identification of the 
heroine with some one in real life. 

This book has the crudity of an ama- 
teur performance. Its continued use of 
italics is fairly distressing. But often 
there is a compensating freshness about 
the fiction of an unprofessional writer, 
and we feel it here. A novel of politics 
by a politician has possibilities which 
a novel of politics by a story-teller does 
not share. Some of these are realized 
in this book. It is not a bad story, as 
a story. And it is an earnest plea for 
honesty and patriotism in politics. If 
in the end it appears to leave us nothing 
better than a choice of band-wagons, 
the basis of choice has at least been set 
down. 

“Erik Dorn” is a book of mockery and 
pessimism. It does not deign to pro- 
test after the “radical” fashion; it of- 
fers no propaganda or theory of living. 
What’s the use? Who cares? Nothing 
means anything except sex—and that, 
after all, is only the tawdriest mockery 
of all. The foreign-named hero of the 
story is presented as the natural dweller 
in the great American city, a natural 
editor of an American newspaper, and 
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a person without real allegiance to any 
land, faith, or race. These pages are 
full of brilliant and savage satire upon 
the American scene and upon human na- 
ture in general. It refrains from the 
fatal errors of belief, and love, and im- 
agination. It is the voice of the sub- 
limated sophomore who leads one wing 
of current letters in every age. Mr. H. 
L. Mencken hearkens to it with enthu- 
siasm. H. W. BOYNTON 


Surgery in the Sixteenth 
Century 


Lire AND Times oF Amprorse Paré, 1510-1590. 
By Francis R. Packard, M.D., Editor of 
“Annals of Medical History.” New York: 
Paul B. Hoeber. 

“T DRESSED him, and God cured him”; 

such is the modest entry repeatedly 

recorded by one of the most interesting 
forerunners of modern surgery. Am- 
broise Paré, like so many men in the 
American Civil War or in the recent 
World War, found his opportunity for 
experience in surgery and for service to 
his fellow-men in thé long wars of the 
sixteenth century between France and 
Germany, and between Catholic and 
Huguenot. Being of a kindly, sociable 
nature and of shrewd insight, he rose 
rapidly in the world through the ranks 
of the barber-surgeons and surgeons 
proper until he became First Surgeon to 
four kings of France. 

Realizing the importance of general 
medicine for the surgical practitioner, 
Paré dared to overstep the sharp line 
which had hitherto divided the jealous 
guild of the physicians from that of the 
surgeons. This fact, together with his 
personal successes, aroused such enmity 
in the Faculty of Medicine that the latter 
tried by legal means, but unsuccessfully, 
to prevent the publication of the works 
in which he set forth the results of his 
experience. He had also aroused wrath 
by writing in popular French instead of 
in learned Latin, just as Thomasius a 
century and a half later caused an up- 
roar in Germany by giving his lectures 
on law in the language of the people in- 
stead of the traditional Latin. In de- 
fense of his works Paré wrote the quaint 
and often humorous “Apology and 
Treatise of Voyages Made into Divers 
Places.” In this he gives a vivid account 
of the rough sieges and assaults, the 
brutal fighting and sports, the crude sur- 
gery, and the medical superstitions which 
he saw in sixteenth-century France. It is 
this interesting work which Dr. Packard 
has translated and furnished with two 
large maps of Paris and many excellent 
plates illustrating science and warfare in 
Paré’s day. He has prefaced it with a 
good sketch of Paré’s life and of his con- 
tributions to medical knowledge. 

Of Paré’s innovations perhaps the 


most valuable were his use of the ligature 
instead of cauterization for preventing 
hemorrhage at amputation, and the 
abandonment of boiling oil in the treat- 
ment of gunshot wounds. Like others of 
his day, he had at first used boiling oil, 
supposing it necessary to destroy the 
poison which powder was believed to 
leave in wounds; but on one occasion, 
after a big battle, when he had to treat 
so many that his oil gave out, he says, 
“T was constrained to apply in its place 
a digestive made of yolks of eggs, oil of 
roses, and turpentine. That night I could 
hot sleep at my ease, fearing that by lack 
of cauterization I would find the wounded 
upon whom I had not used the burning 
oil dead from the poison. I raised my- 
self very early to visit them, when be- 
yond my hope I found that those to whom 
I had applied the digestive medicament 
feeling but little pain, their wounds 
neither swollen nor inflamed, and having 
slept through the night. The others to 
whom I had applied the burning oil were 
feverish, with much pain and swelling 
about their wounds. Then I determined 
never again to burn thus so cruelly the 
poor wounded by arquebuses.” Paré 
did for surgery what his great contem- 
porary Vesalius did for anatomy, and 
what, intermixed with lamentable char- 
latanry, his other contemporary, Para- 
celsus, tried to do for medicine. 
SIDNEY B. Fay 


The Qualifications of a 
Critic 

SarntE-Bevuve’s CriticAL THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE Arter 1849. By Lander MacClintock, 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 
N his treatment of Sainte-Beuve’s crit- 
cal activity during his most mature 
period, Mr. MacClintock has the advan- 
tage of an attractive subject. He has 
applied to Sainte-Beuve his own method, 
that of significant quotation. The copi- 
ous extracts (marred, unfortunately, by 
more than the permissible number of mis- 
prints) on the various qualifications of 
the critic according to Sainte-Beuve 
should be of service to those who wish 
to get their bearings in the present con- 
fusion of critical standards. Certain 
writers of late in both Paris and London 
have been expressing dissatisfaction with 
Sainte-Beuve. They are very far from 
agreeing with Matthew Arnold, who 
grants to Sainte-Beuve a preéminence in 
literary criticism of the same order as 
that of Homer in poetry. They are re- 
newing the charge brought against 
Sainte-Beuve by Othenin d’Haussonville 
that he is getting too far away from 
Quintilian; that he is sacrificing, in other 
words, what is specifically literary in crit- 
icism—namely, the study of the work of 
art in itself and in its relation to the 
laws of its genre—to mere biographical 


irrelevancies and at times to mere gossip. 
Sainte-Beuve himself said in reply to this 
charge: “I do not renounce Quintilian, I 
circumscribe him.” The result of Mr. 
MacClintock’s investigation is to vindi- 
cate him from the charge of insensitive- 
ness to the formal or stylistic virtues. 
In general Sainte-Beuve managed to com- 
bine the new “open-mindedness,” the 
great expansion of knowledge and sym- 
pathy that marked the nineteenth cen- 
tury, with fairly definite standards of 
judgment. After establishing that 
Sainte-Beuve was an esthetic and judi- 
cial as well as a scientific and historical 
critic, Mr. MacClintock concludes that he 
based his final appraisement of a work 
on certain abiding principles. ‘These 
major criteria or abiding principles are 
four: taste, reality, tradition, and logic 
and consistency; to which we add moral- 
ity as a fifth, though minor, one.” 

The passages that bear on Sainte- 
Beuve’s conception of taste are especially 
interesting. According to the extreme 
modernist, genius is merely a process 
of self-expression, a spontaneous unfold- 
ing of a native impulse. The critic, for his 
part, is to receive so fresh and sympa- 
thetic an impression from the self-ex- 
pression of the genius that when passed 
through his temperament the work of art 
issues forth as 4 fresh creation. What 
is eliminated is the discriminating and 
selective element, the standard that is set 
above the temperament of both critic and 
creator. With the elimination of this 
disciplinary element genius and taste not 
only run together, but both acquire a fine 
facility. As Mr. Spingarn says: “We are 
all geniuses, we are all possessed of 
taste.” Sainte-Beuve recognizes the mo- 
dicum of truth in the modernist position. 
“There is,” he says, “in the critic a 
poet.” “Criticism, as I should like to 
practise it, is a perpetual invention and 
creation.” But in general Sainte-Beuve 
gets beyond mere ‘gusto; he sees the 
need of mediation between the keen and 
vivid impression and permanent stand- 
ards of judgment—a mediation that 
seems to him so difficult that he is about 
as much filled as the older neo-classical 
critic with the sense of the small num- 
ber of the elect in matters of taste. He 
defines taste as le choix net et parfait. 
Nothing is rarer than good taste thus 
understood. Whole epochs have been 
without it. “Complete good sense and 
true good taste among us have never ex- 
isted together save at a very brief mo- 
ment in our literature and language.” 

The truth is that there is a central 
incoherency in Sainte-Beuve, an unrecon- 
ciled opposition, as one may say, between 
the head and the heart. His heart is 
humanistic, his head is naturalistic. The 
standards that his heart requires are not 
only too purely traditional, they are also 
too passive, too much a matter of his 
sensibility and not sufficiently a matter 
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of his character and will. Here if any- 
where are the grounds for a legitimate 
dissatisfaction with Sainte-Beuve. The 
true driving power in his work is behind 
his naturalistic head; it leads straight to 
the universal relativism of our own day, 
“the great confusion” that he himself 
foresaw, the impressionism that is now 
sapping the foundations not merely of 
literature, but of civilization itself. 
Sainte-Beuve can not supply the prin- 
ciples of an active and militant human- 
ism. His very conception of literature 
seems at times to favor the dilettante. 
Because pure literature is useless in the 
vulgar sense and does not serve “any 
immediate and positive end,” it does not 
follow, as he says, that it is “only the 
ornament, the flower, the immortal and 
delicate superfluity of life.” 


Sainte-Beuve’s failure to recognize that 
literature may have a masculine purpose 
of its own quite distinct from the “im- 
mediate and positive end” of the utili- 
tarian is related to his lack of interest 
in the drama, as such, to which Mr. 
MacClintock calls attention. It is 
apropos of the drama, in fact, that Aris- 
totle utters his famous dictum: The end 
is the chief thing of all. In the absence 
of deliberate moral choices with refer- 
ence to a definite standard one may have 
melodrama or problem plays; one will 
not have great drama. Sainte-Beuve’s 
failure here is due to his lack of ethical 
elevation, and this can be traced in turn 
to his naturalistic philosophy. It was 
Taine and not Sainte-Beuve who said 
that “virtue and vice are products, like 
sugar and vitriol,” but the trend towards 
this type of determinism is already so 
marked in Sainte-Beuve that Taine, in 
thus suppressing moral responsibility, 
could look upon himself as Sainte- 
Beuve’s disciple. 

Anyone who feels the need of stand- 
ards, but at the same time wishes to 
hold them in a thoroughly modern way 
and not merely as a traditional survival, 
will plainly have to depart widely from 


. Sainte-Beuve. If a soundly humanistic 


critic should appear to-day he would 
probably remind us less of the Sainte- 
Beuve of the Lundis than of the youthful 
Boileau. His application of standards 
would be felt as something keen, crisp 
and dangerous, as an element of con- 
structive satire—satire “purified,” as 
Boileau says of his own, “by a ray of 
good sense.” But, having granted all 
this, we must recognize in Sainte- 
Beuve’s criticism such a rare mingling 
of virtues as to make it in its own way 
definitive and delectable. After all, 
Sainte-Beuve merits, up to a certain 
point at least, the praise that Mr. Mac- 
Clintock gives him—that of being 
“deeply and unfailingly human”; and 
this is perhaps more than can be said 
of some of his recent detractors. 
IRVING BABBITT 
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A Novel of Marriage 
By CHARLES G. NORRIS 


The Philadelphia Ledger comments : 
“Never has there been presented 
such a dispassionate, keen and un- 
sparing study of the institution of 


marriage.” if you cantt come— 


write ! 


Fires ses... ce cccceoeoLiy 


$2.00 At any bookstore or from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 5th Av. N. Y. 


VERSE eR || 


GUIDE TO THE STUDY 
OF OCCUPATIONS 


By FREDERICK J. ALLEN 
Harvard University 

A selected critical bibliography of 
the common occupations with spe- 
cific references for their study; de- 
signed for teachers, parents, and 
vocational advisers. 

196 pages. '$2.50 at all bookshops 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


7 Randall Hall | 15 West 44th Street 
Cambridge, Mass. New York City 



























The Portraits ot Dante 


By FRANK JEWETT MATHER, Jr. 
Illustrated, Quarto $3.50 


Professor Mather, by the scrupulous use 

of the measurements of Dante’s skull and 

» their graphic application to the problem 

of the portraits seems to have put beyond 

dispute the fact that the Palatine Minia- 
ture is the most authentic likeness. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
PRINCETON, N. J. 




















Surely the Book of the Year 





es Strachey’s 
“QUEEN VICTORIA” 


“Here is a delicious book.”—Atlantic Monthly. 
“Will rank among the masterpieces.”—Christian Science Monitor. 
‘“A masterpiece that will influence the art of biography."-—London Times. 


5th large printing. ‘Illustrated. $5.00 


L———— HARCOURT, BRACE and ee : W. 47th St., New York 
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THE CHARMED CIRCLE 


A first novel by EDWARD ALDEN JEWELL 








ITH this whimsical, sprightly and wholly delightful story of the 
springtime of the world in Paris, is introduced a new and sig- 
nificant figure among the younger American novelists. 

“The book,” says Wilson Follet, “is as sunny as Seventeen and as 
subtle as The Age of Innocence. The story is that of a lively young Amer- 
ican boy—a combination of imp and cherub, shrewd and quixotic and in- 
corrigible and adorable and brazen—stranded with his absurd elderly 
guardian in a Paris pension. . There will be thousands to delight in 
it, with tears and chuckles.” 





PUBLISHED SEPTEMBER 25th. $2.50 
net at all booksellers’ or from The Publisher 
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HAVE YOU SEEN? 
Naturally you’ve heard of — 


MIRRORS OF 
WASHINGTON 


The talk of Capital and Country. 
“Delicious indiscretions” says the 
Evening Post. A chuckling exposé 
of Washington’s great political fig- 
ures. 14 Portraits. 14 Cesare Car- 
toons. $2.50. 


MIRRORS OF 
DOWNING STREET 


Created no end of stir in England, a 
furor here. World figures stripped 
of tinsel by the famous “Gentleman 
with a duster.” 12 Portraits. $2.50. 


THE GLASS OF 
FASHION 


Same Gentleman— 
Margot Asquith, Col. Repington, 
English smart society—the cobwebs 


brushed aside revealing them in the. 


nudity of their private characters. 
8 Portraits. $2.50 


ERIK DORN 
BEN HECHT 


“Hits you like a streak of blinding 
light in the dark—makes you gasp in 
sheer admiration at his audacity.” 
Harry Hansen, of Chicago Daily 
News. $2.00. 


PRIVILEGE 
MICHAEL SADLEIR 


“Puts it’s author among the most 
distinguished of our novelists—titer- 
ature, satisfying from every point of 
view.”—Hamilton Fyfe in Daily Mail. 
Pub. Sept. 23. $2.00. 
EMINENT VICTORIANS 
LYTTON STRACHEY 
Those who enjoyed “Queen Victoria” 
can ill afford to miss these searching, 
sparkling biographies of Florence 
Nightingale, Cardinal Manning, Dr. 
Arnold and Gen. Gordon. 6 Portraits. 
$3.50. 
EDWARD M. TEALL 
“A book that speaks eloquently, lov- 
ingly, of the art of letters—the whole 
art. . . . Most acceptable literary 


companion. . . . No pretense, no pos- 
ing.”—Oakland Tribune. $1.75. 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT 

FRANK TANNENBALM 
If you don’t agree, you'll be interested 
in this view of our greatest problem. 
Prof. Seligman: “Novel, interesting, 
brilliantly written.” $2.00. 

THE HIGH COST OF 

STRIKES 

MARSHALL OLDS 


Not condemning unions, denying labor 
none of its rights, the author analyzes 
the cost to the country of the profes- 
sional labor leader. $2. 


ALL BOOKSELLERS 


new York GP. PUTNAMS SONS tondon 

















The Run of the Shelves 


RS. HAVELOCK ELLIS’S “New 

Horizon in Love and Life” (Mac- 
millan) is given to the world with flam- 
ing introductions by Edward Carpenter 
and Marguerite Tracy. We hear of her 
“kindled speech,” her “vivid language,” 
her “gem-like brilliancy;” as a prophet 
she is compared with Christ. It is cruel 
to apply the test of common sense to a 
book so heralded, and yet where is such 
a test more needed than against the con- 
tagion of hysteria? The depressing fact 
is that Mrs. Ellis’s style has indeed the 
virtue of clearness and directness, but 
is lacking in distinction and rarely rises 
above the run of fair newspaper Eng- 
lish, and that you will find scarcely an 
original idea in the book. It is just the 
old, old radical outcry: the world is ter- 
ribly bad and is about to become marvel- 
ously good. Mrs. Ellis is obsessed by 
the sex-evil which has made a purgatory 
of human life; she has two remedies: a 
novitiate for marriage, and the eco- 
nomical independence of women; or 
rather one remedy, for: “The new civili- 
zation hangs almost entirely on this eco- 
nomic enfranchisement of women,” and 
trial marriages and salvation from pros- 
titution and all the ills that flesh is heir 
to will follow naturally. She fails to 
make clear how complete economical in- 
dependence is compatible with the bear- 
ing and rearing of children (an evil no 
doubt, but apparently a necessary evil) ; 
and she doesn’t seem fully to understand 
that fair words do not cleanse the heart 
of its passions. 


The reader’s opinion of Henry Dwight 
Sedgwick’s ‘Marcus Aurelius” (Yale 
University Press) will vary in accord- 
ance with what he goes to the book to 
find. If he is seeking for a penetrating 
study of the stoic philosophy, of which 
Marcus is the most gracious exponent, 
he will perhaps be disappointed. Mr. 
Sedgwick does not totally neglect this 
subject; he has a chapter and an appen- 
dix devoted to it, and in a way the main 
theme of the book is a certain aspect 
of the stoic ethos as manifested in the 
Emperor’s character. But he nowhere 
grapples closely with the inconsistencies 
and contradictions which make stoicism 
one of the most difficult and most tantaliz- 
ing of all philosophical systems. Nor does 
he attempt a minute account of the Em- 
peror’s political and military life such as 
one would expect from the ordinary his- 
torian. His interest professedly is in 
the man Marcus Aurelius, in his char- 
acter, and in the strange wistful spirit 
of religion which was spreading over the 
Pagan world, and of which the Emperor 
was, one might say, the personification. 
To this end Mr. Sedgwick translates 
many of the letters that passed between 








The Publishers of 


ROMAIN 
ROLLAND’S 


New Book 


“Clerambault”’ 


ask you to read these quotations: 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE—‘May it be 
translated into every tongue and may 
its great message sink into the hearts 
and become a part of the convictions 
of men everywhere.” 

THE NATION—“‘A time will come 
when men will marvel that any brain 
could have been so clear as to write this 
book between the years 1916 and 1920; 
as I turn the pages, I cannot but think 
of the prophet on the mountain.” 


SAN FRANCISCO CALL—“Henry 
Holt has perfornied his highest duty as 
a publisher in printing Clerambault.” 
NEW YORK SUN—“It is, without 
doubt, a moving book, and will not be 
without effect on current thought.” 
NEW YORK TRIBUNE—‘The world 
is moving towards his main position.” 


At all Booksellers, $2.00 


Henry Holt & Company 


19 West 44th St. New York 



































Notable Books 


COQUETTE Frank Swinnerton 


“Compact with the thrilling touch of life itself.””— 

Boston Transcript. “The same force, thrill and passion 
which made NOCTURNE a _ notable _novel.’”’-—New 
York Times, Fifth large printing. $1.90 


THE THIRTEEN TRAVELLERS 
Hugh Walpole 


“None of the many books dealing with the evolution 
of the human being during the years 1914- 1921 has 
the subtle method and insight of this one.”—British 

$2.00 








Weekly. 
THE PATH OF THE KING John Buchan 


Teeming with genuine romance. A study of the trans- 
mutation of genius and nobility from the days of the 
Norse Kings, culminating in Abraham Lincoln—the last 
of the kings and the founder of the kingdoms of 
democracy. 


SIGHT UNSEEN and THE 
CONFESSION Mary Roberts Rinehart 


“Vastly intriguing as stories and as witnesses of that 
literary finesse which has become synonymous with 
the author’s name.’’—Boston Transcript. “If once 
one starts it is difficult to lay it aside before the fin- 
ish.”—Philadelphia Ledger. $1.7 


DODO WONDERS— E. F. Benson 


New scenes, a new social order—yet Dodo is as as 
as fascinating as she ever has been—a finely sup 
menting modernizing of DODO, Benson’s ws 
creation. 


ONE THIRD OFF Irvin S. am 
In which Cobb blazes the trail back to normalcy. A 


book of fun, filosofy and real sound sense for the 
fat, the near fat, and the potentially fat. $1.00 


At All Booksellers 
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Marcus and Fronto, his master in rheto- 
ric, and translates them with notable 
grace; he dwells much on the Emperor’s 
inner life and the moral influences that 
surrounded him, and offers a well-con- 
ceived apology for the persecution of the 
Christians. Here Mr. Sedgwick is at 
home, and here he writes with exquisite 
art and fine sensibility. It is not often, 
indeed it is exceedingly rarely, that so 
human a document comes from an Ameri- 
can classical scholar, and, even so, one 
must add that Mr. Sedgwick does not 
belong to the serried professional ranks. 
Possibly an austere critic might say that 
Mr. Sedgwick’s style and manner are 
mellow almost to softness, but mellow- 
ness is not so common a virtue on this 
side of the water that one should appre- 
ciate it lightly. And every page of the 
book is interesting. Mr. Sedgwick is 
thinking as much of the religious prob- 
lems of the twentieth as of the second 
century; his sympathies are with the 
doubting yet valiantly high-minded soul 
of the Roman stoic rather than with 
the Christians who were building up the 
new age of faith, and he sees comfort 
for the doubting soul of our own day in 
the record of the sceptic’s spiritual strug- 
gles and invincible sense of duty—pos- 
sibly more comfort than is really there, 
if comfort is to be taken as a word of 
joy and peace. We reckon this the best 
piece of work that Mr. Sedgwick has yet 
accomplished; it can be read advantage- 
ously side by side with the famous chap- 
ters on Marcus in Pater’s “Marius the 
Epicurean.” 


“Hospitable England in the Seven- 
ties” (Houghton Mifflin) is well named. 
A young scion of Boston, Richard Henry 
Dana, son of the Dana who wrote “Two 
Years Before the Mast,” just out of 
Harvard, goes abroad with a few letters 
of introduction from his father and from 
Longfellow (whose daughter he after- 
wards married). He presents his creden- 
tials, and, as if by a magical “open 
sesame,” all the high doors of the land 
are open to him. He is at home with Earl 
Russell (the Lord John of ancient days) 
and his family; he visits the Duke of 
Argyle at Inverary Castle; he is at 
Althorp; he is everywhere. It is really 
an amazing record, now written out for 
our pleasure from the youthful traveler’s 
journals. Paris and Athens and Egypt 
and other places on the Continent come 
into the narrative, but it is the hos- 
pitality of England that gives the book 
its interest and color. As literature, it is, 
iet us admit frankly, quite inferior in 
range and significance to the “Journals” 
of George Ticknor, with which one nat- 
urally compares it, but the record has an 
honest charm of its own, and even some 
volitical importance in these days of 
smouldering international jealousies. 








FOUR ONE - ACT PLAYS 


By Louis Beach 


Creations of remarkable power by one whose 
unusual ability is soarenine’ far and wide, 
Contents: The Clod, Brothers, Love Among 
the Lions, A Guest for Dinner. 


$1.25 


Ten One - Act Plays 
By Alice Gerstenberg 


Wholly delightful plays, including the author’s 
well-known Overtones, which have known un- 
usual success in various parts of the country. 


$2.00 


Fifty Figure and Character 


Dances for Schools 
By Elizabeth Turner Bell 


A unique work sure to prove invaluable to all 
instructors in rhythmic dancing. One volume 
contains detailed and lucid descriptions of each 
dance supplemented by copious photographs 
and diagrams. The second volume contains the 
music for each dance described in the first. 
Obtainable only in complete sets. 

2 vol. 


$8.00 


BRENTANO’S 
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ENGLISH BIBLE 


A Book of Selections from the 
King James Version 








Edited by 
WILBUR OWEN SYPHERD 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH 
UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 





Printed like a Modern Book of 
Poetry and Prose 


550 Pages Price, $3.00 
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DELAWARE 
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of every American, 

P. W. Wilson in Weekly Review: “In THE 
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ample wisdom and a calm, 
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English Grammar Simplified, J. C. Fernald 
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VEN a glance through our fall list of authors de- 
BK termines that it possesses a distinction of names 

frequently successful with the reading public. Some 
of these names attract readers in a way well-nigh sensa- 
tional; others have earned the integrity of genuine literary 
skill; and others, of course, are from that small body of 
authors called masters. We feel confident it is a well- 
balanced list. Therefore we have particularized; and we 
suggest, unless you file your copy of The Weekly Review 
accessibly, that you clip this page and place with your Fall 
memoranda. 


Clip this Page for Your Fall Memoranda 


Fall List for 1921 


from Country Life Press 


AUTHORS 


Will Levington Comfort 
Paul Wilstach 
Arthur Heming 
Marie Corelli 
Louis Joseph Vance 
Oscar Levy 
(editing Friederich Nietzsche) 
Gelett Burgess 
(introducing notes from 125 
authors) 
Lyman Abbot 
William Allison 
Melville E. Stone 
Ralph Stock 
G. LenG6tre 
(translated by Frederic Lees) 
Cecil Aldin 
John Gay 
(illustrated by 
C. Lovat Fraser) 
John Milton 
(illustrated by 
Arthur Rackham) 
Nina Salaman (editor) 


Gene Stratton-Porter 

Kathleen Norris 

Nalbro Bartley 

Helen R. Martin 

Talcott Williams 

Eva Emery Dye 

C. N. & A. M. Williamson 

Sir Joseph Pope 

Warrington Dawson 

Marjorie Benton Cooke 

Dot Allen 

J. Peter Jacobsen 

“Elizabeth” 

Sarah Comstock 

Forrestine C. Hooker 

Jane Harding 

Christopher Morley 

Julian Street 

Edna Ferber 

William McFee 

Basil King 

Emory Holloway 
(editing Walt Whitman) 

Kathleen Burke 

A. Lincoln Lavine 


SEPTEMBER 29 


C. N. & A. M. Williamson 
The Brightener net, $1.75 
Marjorie Benton Cooke 
Married? net, $1.75 
Sir Joseph Pope 
Correspondence of Sir John Dot Allen 
MacDonald net, $5 The Syrens 
Horace Meyer Kallen 
Zionism and World Politics net, $3.50 


OCTOBER 7 


VER ne By the author of “Elzabeth 
A va and Her German Garden” 

$1.75 and other excellent novels. 
We have announced this as a novel that no one else can 
tell you about, and that is so. We can tell booksellers, 
however, that “Elizabeth” novels have always been popular 
and at the same time (a blessing of a kind!) they have 
always been superbly written. 


Warrington Dawson 

The Gift of Paul Clarmont 
net, $1.75 

J. Peter Jacobsen 

Niels Lyhne net, $2 


net, $1.75 





AUGUST 17 
Gene Stratton-Porter 
Her Father’s Daughter 

net, $1.75 


Nalbro Bartley 
Fair to Middling net, $1 
Talcott Williams 
Turkey—A World Prob- 
lem net, $3 





THESE BOOKS HAVE BEEN 
PUBLISHED 


SEPTEMBER 16 : 


AUGUST 26 
Kathleen Norris 
The Beloved Woman 


net, $1.75 


Helen R. Martin 
The Marriage of Susan 
net, $1.75 
Eva Emery Dye 
McLoughlin and Old Ore 
gon net, $1.75 








OCTOBER 14 


(a publication date 


JULIAN STREET 
EDNA FERBER 
WILLIAM McFEE 
BASIL KING 


of notable names) 


Mysterious Japan net, $4 
The Girls, a novel net, $1.75 


Harbours of Memory wet, $1.75 


The Conquest of Fear net, $2 


WALT WHITMAN (editor, Emory Holloway) 
The Uncollected Poetry and Prose of Walt Whitman 


2 volumes 


net, $7.50 


KATHLEEN BURKE Young Heroes of Britain and 


OCTOBER 21 


CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 
Plum Pudding net, $1.75 
How Christopher Morley is accumulating a list of his own! 
We suppose there are few other authors who lie as close 


Belgium 


to the heart of booksellers. 
Haunted Bookshop.” 

Will Levington Comfort 
This Man’s World net, $1.75 


Louis Joseph Vance 
Alias, the Lone Wolf 
net, $1.75 


A. Lincoln Lavine 


Circuits of Victory net, $3 


net, $1.50 


Here is another like “The 


Marie Corelli 
The Secret Power 
Arthur Heming 
The Drama of the Forests 
net, $1.75 

Friederich Nietzche 

(edited by Oscar Levy) 
Selected Letters of Friede- 

rich Nietzche net, $3.50 


net, $1.75 


PAUL WILSTACH 


Potomac 


Landings 


net, $5 


OCTOBER 28 


Gelett Burgess 
(and 124 other famous au- 
thors) 
My Maiden Effort 
Melville E. Stone 
Fifty Years a Journalist 
net, $5 


net, $2 


William Allison 
Alias Richard Power 
net, $1.75 
Cecil Aldin 
Illustrator of Old Inns 
net, $7.50 
Limited autographed ed., $15 
John Milton Comus 
Illustrated by Arthur Rack- 
ham, net, $5 
Limited, autographed ed., 


“Compare prices” 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


Lyman Abbot 

Silhouettes of My Contem- 
poraries net, $3 

Ralph Stock 

The Cruise of the Dream 
Ship net, $4 

George Lenotre 

The Dauphin (Louis XVIT) 

Translated, The Riddle of 
the Temple, by Frederic 
Less net, $3 

John Gay 

The Beggar’s Opera 

Illustrated by C. 
Fraser 

Limited, 


Lovat 
net, $3.50 
autographed ed., 
: $10 
Nina Salaman 
Editor of Apples and Honey 

net, $1.75 


Th‘s page is a valuable memo 




















